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most important event in the world during the 

past week. It is not the settlement of the Dock 
Strike, nor the quarrel between Mr. Howard Carter 
and the Egyptian Government, but the fresh fall in 
the gold value of the franc. Eighteen months ago 
the franc stood at 52 to the pound sterling; a year 
ago it stood at 76; a week ago it stood at 95; this 
week it fell on Tuesday as low as 105. Its decline 
has thus been steady and prolonged, and the new fall 
is not on the face of it specially remarkable. Its real 
significance, however, is very great. Hitherto it has 
been possible for the French Government and the Paris 
newspapers to argue that the decline of the franc was 
due to the malicious machinations of France’s enemies 
in Berlin and London, and not at all to the policy of M. 
Poincaré. The argument was never, we imagine, 
valid, but at least it was plausible. Now, however, 
it can no longer be advanced. The new fall is undeni- 
ably due to the selling of francs and of franc securities 
not by foreigners but by Frenchmen. In other words 
the French people have begun to lose confidence in 
their own currency; they are flying from the franc 
as Germans did from the mark, and that—unless 
confidence can be restored—is the beginning of the 
end. Currencies may be seriously depreciated by 
foreign operations, but the depreciation can only 
become catastrophic when the common people of the 
country concerned cease to believe in the solvency 
of their own Government. That apparently is what 
ls now happening in France; the French rentier is 
seeking safer securities; and there is no wonder that 
the French Government is embarking upon desperate 
measures of salvage. Its situation is desperate. Unless 


‘he is no doubt as to what has been the 








the movement can be stopped the franc may fall to 
150 or even 200 within a few weeks. External opera- 
tions may be foreseen and guarded against, but there 
is no foretelling the end of an internal panic. 

* 7 * 


If the franc falls a little further—and it is impossible 
for us not to hope that it will—we shall not have to 
buy the French out of the Ruhr. Mr. MacDonald 
will only have to wait and they will come out. For 
the fall can be checked only by reducing expenuiture 
and increasing taxation. For the last year or two 
France has been increasing her military expenditure, 
allowing her people to pay far less in taxes than the 
people of any other belligerent country in Europe, 
failing to balance her Budget, and more or less openly 
repudiating her foreign indebtedness. No wonder her 
international credit has fallen, and at last even her 
internal credit. If she means to avoid a financial 
catastrophe, France must now recognise her financial 
obligations to America and Great Britain and make 
prompt arrangements to balance her Budget. The 
Poincaré era of bluff and sentiment has come to an 
end. France has now to face the facts and to realise 
that military ambitions lead inevitably to financial 
disaster, and that a solid understanding with Great 
Britain upon the vital question of the economic recon- 
struction of Europe is the first and most imperative 
of her necessities. A comprehensive Franco-British 
understanding is now far more urgent for her than 
for us. At last time is on our side. The British 
Government has only to wait and it can make its own 
terms about Reparations and the Ruhr. There is no 
longer any need to make concessions to Poincaréism, 
for M. Poincaré has reached the end of his tether; 
and inevitably France will have to pay—and should 
pay—for a good deal, if not all, of the damage which 
he has done to Europe. 
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The settlement of the Dock dispute followed very 
quickly upon the opening of the public Court of Enquiry. 
The truth was that the employers never had a sound 
case which would stand inspection. The strike ought 
not to have been allowed to occur, and would not 
have occurred if the employers had shown even a 
moderate degree of courtesy, and of understanding 
of the men’s point of view. The villain of the piece, 
as usual, was Lord Devonport, who most luckily was not 
in England this week. Mr. Bevin’s story of the opening 
of negotiations last autumn was completely convincing. 
He showed that the claims of the Union had been 
treated not only with personal discourtesy but with 
contempt, and that he had no means of securing a 
hearing save by dislocating the trade of the country. 
Having thus secured his hearing, he has gained practi- 
cally all his points and won a decisive victory for his 
men, the justice of whose case could not be denied 
once it had been placed clearly before the public. 
Politicians and publicists have still apparently to learn 
that men like Lord Devonport are a far greater danger, 
both to public order and to the economic interests 
of the country, than a thousand “ Socialist agitators.” 
That is the main lesson of the strike—that a Devonport 
is more dangerous than a Larkin. Four months ago a 
compromise would have been possible ; but astrike having 
once been forced by the employers it was impossible 
even for the strongest of the men’s leaders to concede 
anything. The dockers have no reason to regret 
the course which events have taken, for they have got 
more than they would have got by negotiation, but the 
— has every reason to complain that it should 

ave had to pay the price which it has paid for the 
stubborn stupidity of Lord Devonport. 


* * * 


Much as the Government may wish to economise 
on naval expenditure, they have apparently been driven 
to carry out the building of new cruisers as a means of 
preventing unemployment. Questions were asked on 
the point in the House last Wednesday, and Mr. 
Ammon, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty, 
was able to announce the Cabinet’s decision next 
day. Meanwhile, those who are looking for signs of 
any general desire for disarmament will not find much 
to cheer them, we are afraid, in the Naval Conference 
at Rome. The Conference, which is under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, includes all the great Powers 
except the United States, and the most important of 
the smaller. Its meetings are private, and its con- 
clusions will not be published till they have been 
approved by the Naval Committee of the League. 
We know enough, however, of the attitude of most of 
the delegations to make us dubious of any satisfactory 
results. Russia professes willingness to make large 
reductions, though she is demanding a large tonnage 
for her security's sake. Neither France nor Italy 

ive much ground for hope. The Italians appear to 

e unduly excited about the strength of our fleet in 
the Mediterranean, and there are rumours that Signor 
Mussolini’s nimble mind is revolving the possibilities 
of a Latin—i.e., a Franco-Italian—naval bloc. There 
is another suggestion, too, that he might offer us 
Italy’s friendship in the Mediterranean if we would 
disinterest ourselves in Greece. We see no present 
reason to take either of these ideas seriously. But we 
cannot ignore Fascist nationalism and the large naval 
ambitions of Italy, and whatever may be Signor 
Mussolini’s virtues, we shall hardly expect to find in 
him an apostle of disarmament. Apart from this, 
the chief difficulties of the Conference are said to lie 
in the jealousies and fears of the smaller Powers— 
particularly Argentina, Brazil and Chile. 





At Delhi last Monday the Swarajists, with the support 
of Independents and Liberals, carried by a majority 
of 76 to 48 their motion for an early summoning of a 
round-table conference to draw up a new scheme of 
Dominion Home Rule. This was opposed by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, with the full authority, he declared, 
of the British Government. , All that he would concede 
was an inquiry, within the limits of the present Consti- 
tution, into the defects in its working. That, of course, 
though it will not satisfy the Swarajists, may go far to 
allay the suspicions now entertained by many of the 
moderates. It is essential that we should not drift 
into a position where we are faced with either complete 
chaos or a policy of repression. We ought to make 
every reasonable concession that will help to re-estab- 
lish confidence in our honesty as regards the Reforms. 
It is not of much use, from that point of view, to expati- 
ate, as the Times did the other day, on all the benefits 
that British rule has conferred on India. These are, 
no doubt, real enough, but in the present situation they 
are irrelevant—unless we do not intend India to have 
freedom. On the other hand it seems to us equally 
irrelevant for the National Council of the I.L.P. to 
““assure the Indian workers of its sympathy and 
support in their struggle against inhuman conditions.” 
Those who subject the Indian workers to inhuman 
conditions are mostly their own countrymen. Few 
who know anything about India imagine that Home 
Rule will automatically bring economic freedom for the 
masses of the people. That, of course, does not mean 
that political freedom must not be given to India. 
But it must be given carefully, or it will be a mockery. 

* * * 


The debate on Mothers’ Pensions in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday brought from the Government 
an emphatic expression of their agreement with the 
proposal, and the resolution affirming the principle of 
pensions, both to widows and to mothers whose hus- 
bands are incapacitated, was accepted without a division, 
though not without some criticism on financial grounds. 
Mr. Philip Snowden, while he recognised the difficulty 
of finding the money under existing conditions, pledged 
the Government to introduce legislation if their tenure 
of office extends beyond a very brief period. Clearly, 
they cannot bring such a measure into force at once, 
because it is impossible so to amend the Budget, mainly 
drawn up before the Government assumed office, as to 
find the necessary funds. But Mr. Snowden’s meaning 
was plain. In the first Budget really his own that he 
presents to the House of Commons he intends to make 
provision for a scheme of Mothers’ Pensions. The 
members of the House are already committed so deeply 
to this just and necessary reform that it should be carried 
without difficulty as soon as a Government is prepared 
to take it up and allow the necessary time. The Labour 
Government will do this, where its predecessors have 
shown only barren sympathy for the proposal. Once 
more we have an indication that the Government means 
business—that is to say, means to concentrate on these 
necessary reforms which can be carried through with 
the minimum of open opposition. 

* * * 


The Government has let it be known that if Mr. Ben 
Gardner’s Bill, extending the scope and duration of the 
Rents Act, passes its second reading on Friday night, 
it will allow time for the subsequent stages. This - 
an important promise ; for the Bill embodies most 0 
the proposals of the Labour minority on the C ge 
which reported before the Act of last year. . 
Gardner proposes both to extend the period of full oe 
control to 1928, with a subsequent period of partia 
control, and to reduce the permitted increases on 
pre-war rental values. The measure 1s a 
and may have a difficult passage ; but it 1s clear tha 
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the present position is most unsatisfactory, and that 
some amending measure must soon be passed. This is 
all the more urgent since the legal decision that while 
rents can be increased if the rates rise, there is no power 
to enforce a decrease if they are subsequently reduced. 
This decision is in flat contradiction to the apparently 
authoritative statement made by Mr. Chamberlain 
when last year’s Bill was before the House, and is so 
manifestly unjust and absurd that we suppose no one 
would venture to defend it, save on the principle that 
all is fair in rents and war—which has indeed governed 
the normal relations between landlord and tenant in 
recent years. We hope Mr. Gardner's Bill, if it passes, 
will not only remedy the obvious injustices of the present 
position, but settle the rents controversy once and for all. 
Much greater care should be taken than with previous 
Bills in drafting it. The whole history of rents legisla- 
tion has been saying one thing and meaning another. 
* x * 


The announcement that a Royal Commission is 
to inquire into the basis and administration of the 
Health Insurance Acts will be generally welcomed. 
There is much dissatisfaction with their working ; 
and, while no one now proposes to alter seriously 
their fundamental basis, almost every part of their 
administration needs overhauling. The “ democratic 
control "’ of the Approved Societies has been in most 
cases a farce, and the whole Approved Society system, 
as it stands, is open to serious criticism. Medical 
benefit, too, wants full and impartial examination 
from a point of view different from that which comes 
out in the bickerings of the doctors, the Approved 
Societies, and the Ministry of Health. The relation 
of the scheme to other social services needs recort- 
sidering and its financial basis carefully overhauling. 
Then there is the question of improving and extending 
supplementary services, particularly in respect of 
institutional treatment, while the break-up of the Poor 
Law will also necessarily involve a redistribution of 
important functions in relation to Public Health. 
The Royal Commission will not have a light task, and 
can hardly present its report very quickly. But in 
this case thorough investigation is a necessary pre- 
liminary to effective legislation. 

* * * 

The result of the Swiss referendum on the forty- 
eight hours week is an encouragement for those who 
hope to see the Washington Convention on the Hours 
of Labour promptly enforced throughout Europe. 
A proposal for extending hours beyond forty-eight in 
many types of factory was submitted to the people 
by the Swiss Federal Council. It has been rejected 
by a large majority, on a fairly heavy vote. A severe 
setback has thus been given to the movement for 
extending the hours of labour which had been gaining 
ground in Europe. There is now hope that the countries 
which have hitherto failed to ratify the Washington 
Convention will amend their ways. The British 
Government is deeply pledged to ratification, and 
may be relied on to take action. The Italian Govern- 
ment has also now agreed to submit the Convention 
to Parliament for ratification, and there are similar 
movements at work in other countries. As we have 
pomted out before, Great Britain has everything to 
gain by securing the universal enforcement of this 
measure of fair treatment to the workers. Most trades 
here already have the eight hours day, and its general 
adoption would be a valuable safeguard against unfair 
international competition. But, apart from that, 
a shorter working day is among the greatest of social 
wrong because, by adding to the opportunities of 
—, it helps to raise the whole standard of civilised 
ving throughout the community. Intelligent citizen- 


ship demands and involves leisure without excessive 
‘weariness, 


An Irish correspondent writes: Miss MacSwiney 
spares a moment from her activities against the Free 
State to inform the British Prime Minister in an open 
letter that, while she and her associates are actively 
and passively at war with England, they expect the 
Labour Government to display its devotion to demo- 
cratic ideals by ranging itself in support of Sinn Fein 
against three-fourths of the Free State electorate. 

his, of course, is merely Miss MacSwiney’s way, and 
Mr. MacDonald is no more likely to be impressed than 
Mr. Cosgrave and his Ministers. A couple of bye- 
elections in Dublin City and county are giving Repub- 
licans a new opportunity for blowing off steam. They 
have not the remotest chance of capturing either 
seat, and they seem to have entered the lists less in 
the hope of scoring off the Government than of stiffening 
the growing body of waverers in their own ranks by 
making clear to them that Sinn Fein policy is still 
dictated by the war-makers. One of their leaders, 
who cannot be said to have played a very heroic part 
in the struggle, described himself the other day as 
“a soldier not yet demobilised,” and referring to 
the campaign of destruction boasted that he would 
do double the amount of damage for the same object. 
Partition, however, is for the present their trump 
card. Though Mr. de Valera was willing to give the 
Six Counties all the safeguards set forth in the Treaty, 
his followers are now striking against compromise 
as a criminal betrayal of Irish rights. There is no 
mystery about their methods, which are designed to 
bring the boundary conference to nought in the belief 
not that this will damage Northern Ireland, but that 
it will thrust a spoke into the wheels of the Free State. 
Fortunately the great majority of the Irish people 
are in agreement with Mr. Kevin O’Higgins that the 
real solution of the North-East problem depends upon 
“the gradual healing of wounds of mind and heart.” 

* * * | 


As yet no member of the Northern Government 
has had the courage to take as broad a view as the 
Free State Minister for Home Affairs or express it so 
frankly, The dispute with Mr. Cahir Healy, which 
has now ended by the belated withdrawal of the pro- 
hibition against entering Enniskillen, was a disconcert- 
ing revelation of narrow-mindedness. While Ulster 
moderates are antagonised by the clumsy handling 
of Mr. Healy, extremists are up in arms against the 
suspension of District Inspector Nixon for a speech 
at an Orange meeting in which he is reported to have 
declared that the Free State was massing troops and 
aeroplanes along the Six Counties border, The suspen- 
sion was followed by a meeting of protest in Belfast 
attended by hundreds of special constables, who 
demanded not only the reinstatement of Mr. Nixon, 
but the resignation of the northern Minister for Home 
Affairs. Very properly Sir James Craig declined to 
bow to terrorism of this kind, and the case against 
Mr. Nixon is being proceeded with, though the latest 
development of issuing warrants to compel the attend- 
ance of three reporters of Orange papers, who refused 
to give evidence, is certain to provoke a new storm. 
To outsiders the indiscretion attributed to District 
Inspector Nixon is less startling than the fact that 
the Orange Lodge which he addressed is composed 
exclusively of police, and was formed with the full 
approval of the Northern Government. Responsible 
Ministers, who encourage their policemen to enrol 
themselves as members of a secret sectarian society 
in an area where party passions rage so furiously, 
are guilty of a graver offence than an officer who merely 
repeats to his fellow-Orangemen the accepted shib- 
boleths of their creed. At the same time the passions 
roused by the Nixon incident show that Sir James 
Craig and his colleagues must for their own sakes 
walk very warily in their dealings with the Free State. 
A2 
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The theory that the majority in the Six Counties are 
only held back by the bigotry of their leaders from 
falling on the necks of their Southern fellow-country- 
men cannot, unfortunately, be reconciled with the 
actual facts. 
* * * 

PourricaAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—As the Liberal 

motion on Poplar contains as many loopholes as sub- 

stantives I find myself unable to take an alarmist 
view of its supposed pitfalls. Whether conceived as a vote of 
censure or merely as a kite, it is chiefly remarkable for its 
extension to politics of the limited liability principle. Thus, 
if the first clause reveals a sink-without-trace temper, the second 
takes care to supply a life-line together with full salvage equip- 
ment ; in other words, the combined bane and antidote justify 
a strong suspicion of bluff. Of course, accidents may occur, 
and it is always risky to play with fire, and ex-Prime Ministers 
ought to know better, but when all those axioms are discounted 
or digested it will still be worth remembering that with a Lloyd 
George in the offing tactical diversions are to be expected. 

* * * 


Let me hasten to add that the implication that Mr. Asquith 
is being led by the nose is not entirely an ex parte view. Appar- 
ently the Liberal leader’s friends are so puzzled by his part in 
the affair that they have been driven to seek some pretext 
for fixing the responsibility elsewhere. One story is that it 
was a signal of distress from within the Ministerial garrison 
that prompted the veteran to spur his followers to action, while 
another and less intriguing rumour traces the impulse not so 
much to the Asquith spur as to a gingering compact between 
Mr. Lloyd George and Sir John Simon, largely tactical on the 
part of the former, but otherwise mainly legalistic. Needless to 
say, both versions are amply supported by circumstantial 
detail, as to which I will only add that the mythical hero of 
the first legend—the highly placed Minister who is alleged to 
have hoisted the white flag over the red—has as a matter of 
fact been exceptionally zealous in the preparation of the Ministry 
of Health’s defence. 

* * * 

Perhaps the problem is one for the psycho-analysts. Can it 
be that in changing his environment Mr. Asquith has also 
changed his temperament? After pacing the quarter-deck 
for nearly forty years, he has suddenly been thrust into the 
Parliamentary cockpit, a part of the ship immemorially associated 
with the wiles, stratagems and sallies of ambitious youth, with 
what unsettling reactions on an ordered habit of life the crew 
are now beginning to appreciate. As was said of the Clyde on 
its first impact with the Thames, the end of such adventures 
is usually only a question of atmosphere. Possibly, however, 
as Mr. Austen Chamberlain hinted the other night, there may 
be an alternative explanation, namely, that our sportive Elder 
Statesmen are finding the new Parliament too idealistic, or at 
any tate too sober-sided for an epoch in which age seems deter- 
mined to have its fling—witness Mr. Baldwin’s jaunty post- 
election pose and Mr. Chamberlain’s own début as a somewhat 
ponderous light comedian. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, conceptions of strategy, as revealed in the naive 
Opposition method, tend to fall into broad and singularly 
primitive lines, which might be categorised thus—(a) to sting 
the Labour rank-and-file into revolt by effusive representations 
of their Government as an ultra-soothing blend of diluted 
Whiggery and suburbanised Conservatism ; and (b) to break 
up the Labour-Liberal alliance by pointing to the same Govern- 
ment as a gang of hypocritical Communists, only biding their 
time to throw off the mask. While Mr. Churchill, having 
some sense of logic, limits his nerve-shaken expositions to the 
second of those doctrines, Lord Birkenhead, I notice, light- 
h-artedly espouses both. One of two ends is sought—either the 
forcing of Ministers into the vanguard of the Left or the pin- 
pricking of the so-called Labour Diehards into open repudiation 
of the Government’s leadership. 

* * * 

As to the general working of the three-party system I should 
say that it is shaping as well as could be expected. For example, 
when Ministers desire to closure debate and can show reason 
for doing so they meet with little difficulty. So far, indeed, they 
have not even met with an anti-closure division. Moreover, 
such as it is, the closure disability cuts both ways. Thus, if 
towards the end of the Poplar debate next week the Liberals, 
with the consent of Labour, should desire to talk their own 
motion out, an appeal to the closure by the Conservatives 
against that familiar expedient could easily be voted down. 


SI VIS PACEM, PARA PACEM 


GOOD many people appear to have been 

surprised by the attitude taken up by the 

Government in the debate on Air Defence 
last Tuesday. The ex-Air Minister, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, moved a resolution in favour of maintaining 
the principle of the “ one-power standard ” laid down 
by the late Cabinet. The Government did not accept 
the resolution, which was eventually talked out, but 
it declared its intention of pursuing, for the present 
at any rate, the programme of steady expansion 
initiated by its predecessors. Even Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn, who might, we should have thought, have known 
better, expressed his surprise at this announcement, 
though also his gratification. The Labour Party is 
not a pacifist party any more than it is a prohibitionist 
party. In a sense, of course, we are all pacifists— 
always excepting Lord Birkenhead, with his visions 
of the “ glittering prizes’’ of war. But it is more 
convenient, as well as customary, to use the word 
“‘ pacifism ’’ to describe the attitude of those who 
are unconditionally opposed to war or preparations 
for war, and believe that in no circumstances can it 
be right to employ weapons of destruction against 
human beings. Even using the word in this sense 
there are, of course, a number of pacifists in the Labour 
Party, but that is essentially an accident. Pacifism, 
like Prohibitionism and Free Trade (when held as a 
principle, abstract and absolute), is a Liberal, not a 
Labour doctrine—a product of philosophic Radicalism. 
Many even of the older Labour members, including 
the present Prime Minister, were Radicals before 
they were Socialists, and many other Radicals joined 
the Labour Party in 1918 and 1919, bringing their 
tenets with them. But these tenets are not a part 
of the Labour programme. Even in pre-war days 
the Labour Party as such did not vote against the 
Naval Estimates, and during the war there were 
more pacifists in the ranks of the Liberal Party than 
in those of the Labour Party. That the new Govern- 
ment should have decided to carry on the compara- 
tively modest constructiona] programme outlined by 
Sir Samuel Hoare when he was in office affords no 
ground for astonishment. We should, indeed, have 
been astonished if it had decided otherwise. 


It by no means follows, however, from what we 
have said that the Labour Government will approach 
the general question of armaments from the same 
angle as that from which the leaders of the other 
parties have habitually regarded it. It certainly 
will not. The Labour attitude towards such problems 
is at once more idealistic and more realistic. The 
Labour Party believes that the establishment of a 
really stable peace, making a great reduction of arma- 
ments possible, is a practical idea] that can be attained 
by perfectly practical means. It is not in the least 
inclined to sacrifice national security or to curtail 
expenditure which can be shown to be necessary for 
security ; but it is much inclined to question claims 
in that connection which appear to have no solid 
foundation, and to subject to the very closest scrutiny 
heavy demands which, like those of the Admiralty 
at present, seem to depend more upon a sentimental 
tradition than upon any demonstrable necessity of 
national defence. It is not subject, as the older parties 
have sometimes been, to the political influence of the 
armament firms nor to the far more powerful and 
ubiquitous social influence of the “ Services.” The 
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naval and military estimates will be considered strictly 
on their merits, with results which can hardly fail to 
lead to substantial economies. We may confidently 
anticipate that the Labour Government will be far 
more ready to build aeroplanes than battle-cruisers, 
for the simple reason that, within the limits of reasonable 
anticipation or conjecture, aeroplanes may be of great 
value to us, whereas battle-cruisers will not. Before the 
war naval expenditure was a necessity, now for the 
most part it is a mere luxury, and a more expensive 
juxury than we can afford. 

Both Mr. Leach, the Under-Secretary of State for 
Air, and Mr. Thomas, the Colonial Secretary, made 
admirable speeches on Tuesday in explanation and 
support of the attitude of the Government. Mr. 
Leach said that while they accepted the immediate 
programme which they inherited from the late Con- 
servative Government, they did not wish to commit 
themselves as to what they would do next year, since 
they hoped that, if their diplomatic policy were success- 
ful, circumstances might presently be changed. They 
did not wish to be debarred from taking full advantage 
of any new movement in the direction of a general 
reduction of armaments. The rapidly falling franc 
brings some such movement definitely into the range 
of possibility, and it would certainly be unwise for the 
Government to lay down a programme of construction 
for some years in advance—which was what Sir Samuel 
Hoare was in effect demanding. Until European 
conditions are far more settled than they are at present 
it would be mere foolishness to attempt to predict 
what it will be necessary to do twelve months hence. 
Meanwhile, as far as the fighting services are con- 
cerned, sufficient unto the year must be the Estimates 
thereof. 

Mr. Leach used an excellent phrase: “‘ If you wish 
for peace, you must prepare for peace.” The older 
adage which he thus parodied may not as yet have 
lost all its truth as regards many parts of the world. 
But as far as the general situation of Europe at the 
present moment is concerned, the new version has a 
much more obvious practical value. We shall get 
peace neither by praying for it nor by arming against 
it, but by preparing for it; by taking active steps, 
that is to say, to make it very difficult and very danger- 
ous for any nation wantonly to break the peace. Before 
the coming of democracy that was not possible. As 
long as powerful countries were ruled as the Germany 
of 1914 was ruled, para bellum was an imperative 
which could not be disobeyed without grave danger. 
But the democratisation of Germany and, to a more 
doubtful degree, of Russia has transformed the situa- 
tion. International agreements are not of great value 
as a protection against the personal whims and passions 
of Kaisers and Tsars, but they are of enormous— 
though as yet admittedly untested—value against the 
sporadic bellicosity of democracies. Peoples may not 
be less bellicose than kings, but they are far less liable 
to repudiate international agreements. For in the 
successful waging of war under modern conditions 
something very near to national unanimity is an 
indispensable condition, and the moral factor therefore 
assumes an importance which it has never had before 
in the history of the world. No democratic Govern- 
ment, however jingo, would dare, on the eve of war, 
to repudiate a solemn international agreement. Kings 
~~ fight with a bad conscience, but nations cannot. 

erefore such agreements mean much more than they 


used to mean, and arbitration treaties are well worth 


making. Si vis pacem, para pacem, would have meant 
little in 1918. To-day it embodies almost all that we 
have of wisdom and of hope. 

One other sentence in Mr. Leach’s speech must be 
quoted: ‘The only adequate defence that I can see 
[against air raids] is a changed international atmo- 
sphere.” General Jack Seely—who was once, in now 
forgotten days, mirabile dictu, Secretary of State for 
War—treated this remark as an “ astounding” and 
disastrous piece of impracticable idealism. But surely 
it was, in reality, no more than a truism—an expression 
of the most prosaic common-sense. As things stand 
there is no known defence against an efficient aero- 
plane raid. If the raid took place at a high altitude 
by night, it probably could not be averted even by 
a superiority of fifty to one. If we were faced with 
the prospect of such an attack by the French, our only 
effective defence would be to make an even more 
damaging air attack on Paris. In the present stage of 
the development of aerial warfare the possibilities of 
attack have vastly outrun the possibilities of defence. 
Whether that will always be so we cannot tell, but it 
is so at present, and the passage in Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
resolution which referred to “ adequate protection 
against air attack’’ was sheer nonsense. Retaliation 
may be possible, but “ protection” is not possible 
unless we are prepared to adopt something like a 
“* hundred-power standard.” Therefore, as Mr. Leach 
said, we must work for “a changed international 
atmosphere.’ Meanwhile we shall be wise, if only 
for diplomatic reasons, to increase our aerial armaments, 
not because thereby we shall be able adequately to 
protect London or Portsmouth or Manchester, but 
because many quite important men in Paris appear 
to believe that England may safely be defied as long 
as the French Air Force is manifestly superior to the 
British Air Force. It is a childish game of bluff which 
perhaps for some time we must consent to play; but 
let us not talk of “‘ adequate protection,’’ for there is 
no such thing. We must “change the international 
atmosphere "’ and vigorously prepare for peace. That 
is what we believe the Labour Government intends 
to do. 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE POOR 
LAW 


WO cures for “‘ Poplarism”’ have been offered us. 

The one consists in Parliament overriding local 
democracy and strengthening the hands of the 

rich against the poor by restoring plural voting. The 
greater part of the rates in Poplar, we are reminded, are 
paid by people who do not live in the Borough, but only 
have their business there—who are, in a word, absentee 
profit-makers. These unfortunates have no control over 
the policy and expenditure of local bodies ; for they have 
no local votes—or practically none, since for any factory 
or warehouse or wharf, however highly rated, only one 
person, a caretaker or secretary, will stand on the register. 
Let us give them votes, then. But on what principle ? 
One vote to each of the scores or hundreds of the share- 
holders in Thingummy and Whatdyecallem, Limited, 
who live in the West-End or Scotland or Timbuctoo, and 
know Poplar merely as the place whence they draw their 
dividends ? Not quite that, perhaps, but something 
approaching it. Let us go back to the old system, it is 
urged, under which a ratepayer might have a handful of 
votes—one for every £50 of rateable value, up to a maximum 
of six. Thus we should do something to redress the balance 
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between the greedy poor and the persecuted rich. We 
should defeat Socialism by re-establishing the sound prac- 
tice of treating a parish as a “‘ business concern.” It is a 
fine-sounding scheme, and a cynical and a silly one. If 
its advocates could see political realities instead of blinking 
in the fug of plutocracy, they would know that they 
might as well cry for the moon. The other remedy is to 
destroy the conditions that have produced “ Poplarism ” 
—and as a beginning to sweep away the Poor Law system. 
That is a remedy which is not only good in itself; it would, 
if we are not mistaken, be warmly welcomed by “ Pop- 
larites ” themselves. 

For such a measure, we are happy to believe, a majority 
—and a large majority—can be counted on in the House of 
Commons. The present zeal among the Liberals for Poor 
Law reform is highly encouraging. It may, indeed, seem 
a little surprising to those who recall the facts of the past 
fifteen years or so. A Royal Commission in 1909 issued a 
scathing condemnation of the Poor Law system. There 
were, it is true, differences between the Majority and 
Minority Reports, but both alike demanded the abolition 
of the Boards of Guardians and far-reaching changes in 
administration. There was a widespread agitation for 
reform, and the country expected prompt action. What was 
the response of the Government of which Mr. Asquith was 
the head? Professions of sympathy and—Mr. John 
Burns! Mr. Burns was a man of many virtues. But as 
President of the Local Government Board—as the Pope of 
the Poor Law system—he was a singularly bad joke. He 
derided and denounced any fundamental change, and 
set himself to brag and tinker with details here and there. 
In one of his speeches he called himself the “* Fairy God- 
father of the poor”’’; in another he boasted that he had 
secured “ revolution by administrative reform.” In point 
of fact he left the Poor Law system in all essentials as bad 
as he had found it. It was as though one had claimed to 
have made an honest woman of a harlot by clapping a 
Salvation Army bonnet on her head and a tambourine in 
her hand. With this play-acting the Government was 
content till Mr. Burns retired in 1914. 

After the War Mr. Lloyd George had his chance. In 
1917 the Ministry of Reconstruction had appointed a 
Committee under the chairmanship of Sir Donald Maclean 
to examine the question afresh. The Committee harmonised 
the old differences of the Majority and Minority of the 
Royal Commission, and reiterated the demand for a root 
and branch abolition of the Poor Law system. The 
Government accepted the Maclean Report in principle, 
promised to act on it, and put it snugly on the shelf. There 
it stayed under Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law and 
Mr. Baldwin, while successive Ministers of Health went on 
tinkering and floundering, and the several victims of the 
rotten system—the poor, the Guardians and the rate- 
payers—wailed and gnashed their teeth. We have now 
seen the pauper rolls swollen by millions, public money 
poured out like water, Poor Law Unions plunged into debt, 
and the administration of the law reduced to chaos. What- 
ever may be the merits or demerits of the Poplar policy 
(a question we are not discussing here), Mr. Lansbury and 
his colleagues have done a real service in forcing the need 
for Poor Law reform under the politicians’ noses. The 
Maclean Report must come down from its shelf. And if 
the Liberal leaders intend to co-operate whole-heartedly 
with Labour in cutting at the roots of the evil, the country 
will forget their past indifference. 

As to the main lines on which reform must proceed 
there can be little doubt. The system under which the 
Boards of Guardians relieve destitution is wasteful, inade- 
quate and unscientific. For many years past other public 
authorities have been encroaching on the Poor Law. Local 
education and health and lunacy authorities have come 
literally into competition with the Guardians, in dealing 
with school children, the sick and the feeble-minded. The 
Old Age Pensions and Insurance Acts, too, have made 


further large inroads. And how in all this process could 
there fail to be an immense amount of overlapping, of 
duplication of machinery and wastefulness in administra- 
tion ? The inadequacy of the provision, both indoor and 
outdoor, made by most of the Boards of Guardians was 
set out in appalling detail by the Royal Commission, and 
things are not much better now than they were fifteen 
years ago. Nor, be it observed, is it merely a question of 
the amount of money granted in relief. If every Board 
operated on a super-Poplar scale, and if every Board made 
its workhouse a palace, the provision would still be inade- 
quate. For every Board of Guardians, however good its 
intentions and however devoted its service, is compelled 
to work on unsound, unscientific principles. It is a Desti- 
tution Authority, able to deal with effects only and not 
with causes. It must relieve destitution when it has 
occurred; it cannot aim at preventing it, as the local 
health and education and other authorities can and do. 
If, then, we want to get rid of the waste of overlapping, 
we have clearly got to choose between these rival sets of 
bodies. Can there be any doubt which is to go and which 
is to stay ? There are only two possible arguments for the 
retention of the Guardians. One is that the local authori- 
ties cannot make the necessary provision for the poor. 
But clearly they can—and they can do it far better than 
the Guardians. The other is that we must have an ad hoc 
Destitution Authority, because destitution is a peculiar 
moral disease demanding a special form of treatment. 
That remarkable theory was solemnly maintained by the 
late Professor Bosanquet, a partisan of the Majority 
Report of the Royal Commission. We do not think it 
would find a dozen supporters in the country to-day. 
There remains, then, the plan put forward by the Minority 
Report in 1907, and endorsed by the Maclean Committee 
in 1917. The Poor Law Unions and the Boards of Guardians 
should be abolished, and the different classes of people 
with whom they now deal handed over to the appropriate 
committees of the counties, the county boroughs and the 
larger municipal boroughs and urban districts. Thus the 
care of the sick, the infants and the infirm aged would be 
transferred to the local health authority, that of the children 
of school age to the local education authority, and so on. 
For London a special arrangement would be required, 
the duties being divided between the County Council and 
the Metropolitan Borough Councils. 

Unemployment, however, which is the most serious of 
all the causes of destitution, stands obviously in a different 
category. The problem of unemployment is in the main, 
if not entirely, a national and not a local problem. It is 
the attempt to relieve it locally, indeed, which has produced 
so much confusion and disgust in the last two or three 
years. (And for this, as we have again and again pointed 
out in these columns, successive Governments since the 
War must bear the blame; their refusal to deal adequately 
with the unemployed has thrust millions of able-bodied 
men and their dependents on the harassed Guardians and 
the overburdened ratepayers.) Clearly, if it is a question 
of maintaining the unemployed, those who object to an 
over-generous policy carried out by a Board of Guardians, 
will not gain much by the mere substitution of a Borough 
or District Council. ‘ Poplarism ” can be pursued by the 
one as well as the other. If it is desired to change that 
policy, it must be done by making the provision for unem- 
ployment maintenance a charge not on local authorities 
at all, but on the State or on industry. But the main- 
tenance must, of course, be adequate ; otherwise the demand 
for a local supplement will persist. Nor, again, can the 
local authority play more than a minor part in the pre- 
vention of unemployment. The Maclean Report recom- 
mended that every county or county borough, and every 
borough or urban district with a population over 50,000, 
should set up a “ Prevention of Unemployment and Train- 
ing Committee,” on the lines of the Education Committee. 
Such a body might do useful work if it were properly co- 
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ordinated with and subordinated to the national authority. 
But its scope will be limited, and its powers would need to 
be carefully defined. We do not think the Maclean Com- 
mittee is by any means as clear about its meaning as it 
should be on this point. The local Unemployment Com- 
mittee (like another of the Maclean proposals, the local 
Home Assistance Committee) evidently requires the most 
careful scrutiny. That, however, does not concern us 
for the moment. It is plain that the unemployed ought 
not to have anything to do with the Poor Law. And it is 
equally plain to us—and to most other people, we hope—that 
nobody else ought to have anything to do with the Poor 
Law. 

It is said, we are aware, that the reform of the Poor Law 
must be coupled with more general local government 
reforms. As to that, it is true that the two things have 
close points of contact, particularly in London. And 
it is true that if there is to be a reorganisation of the 
government of the metropolis—as there most certainly 
ought to be—it would be convenient that the Poor Law 
Unions should go into the melting-pot at the same time as 
the rest of the local authorities in the Greater London area, 
We should like to see the Government handling these two 
problems together. But that may not be feasible. The 
reorganisation of London is not only, like the abolition 
of the Poor Law, a big measure; it is also a far more con- 
troversial measure, and Mr. MacDonald is not a magician, 
able to make a day of Parliamentary time into a week. 
Poor Law reform, therefore, may have to be taken by itself 
and first, as it quite well can be. For it is not true that 
the two things are inseparable, despite the possible incon- 
venience of separating them. We trust that no excuse will 
be found for postponing the break up of the Poor Law 
system. It is a scandal that stinks to heaven. 


MR. WHEATLEY AND THE RINGS 


HE housing scheme launched after the conclusion of 
the war came to shipwreck on the rocks of profiteer- 
ing. So much everyone admits. The price of 
building materials soared to dizzy heights, and almost every 
commodity important for house-building or decoration 
came under the control of some ring or combine, which used 
its powers unmercifully in forcing up the price. The 
Department of Building Materials Supply, set up in order 
to combat profiteering, fell itself into the power of the 
profiteers. The prices at which it was compelled to buy 
were prices already inflated by excessive profits. Nor was 
profiteering confined to the manufacturers of building 
requisites or to builders’ merchants. The master builders, 
with profitable contracts on hand for erecting factories, 
shops, cinemas, and office buildings, would only build 
houses at all on terms which allowed them a very big margin 
over the inflated costs of production. Everyone made hay 
while the sun shone ; and it shone very brightly for a while. 
There was even some excuse for Sir Alfred Mond, when, on 
taking office at the Ministry of Health, he proclaimed an 
artificial right by shutting down the whole housing scheme 
as a hopeless imposition on the public. 

Will Mr. Wheatley, with his new ambitious scheme of 
housing building, be wrecked on the same lee shore that 
was the grave of Dr. Addison ? It is impossible to prophesy 
confidently that he will succeed where others have failed. 
We earnestly hope that he will; but it is clear that he has a 
difficult task in front of him. The “ laws of supply and 
demand" are awkward customers to tackle even under 
the competitive conditions which the old economists re- 
garded as axiomatic ; they become even more sinister when 
every process of supply is under the strict control of a ring 
of gentlemen determined to make the best of this world, 
whatever may happen in the next. It is axiomatic that, 
unless effective measures are taken to counferact the 
tendency, a sharp increase in the demand for building 


materials will be followed by an even sharper rise in their 
price. And it is no less true, we fear, that such a rise, 
unless it is immediately counteracted, will cause any 
housing scheme that may be put forward to join Dr. Addi- 
son’s scheme in limbo. Instead of getting houses built, it 
will only pave the road to hell—and that road is quite 
adequately paved already. 

Mr. Wheatley has already entered into negotiations with 
the producers of building materials, and we hope that those 
negotiations may lead to a satisfactory understanding. But 
the possibility of failure cannot be ignored, and doubtless 
Mr. Wheatley and his colleagues have in their minds plans 
for dealing with the combines if and when the struggle 
comes. We do not know what those plans are; but we 
are certain that they will have to be thought out very 
carefully, not only in general terms, but in relation to each 
distinct commodity or group of commodities subject to the 
control of acombine. The combines are many, though they 
may act to some extent together ; and it will be necessary 
to tackle each combine in a different way. 

There are, indeed, some measures which are generally 
applicable to them all. The proposals put forward at the 
end of the war by the Committee on Trusts ought at once 
to be put into effect. That Committee reported unani- 
mously in favour of the creation of special machinery both 
for regular investigation of the activities of trusts and 
combines, and for the particular study of such bodies where 
any complaint was lodged or full information was not 
voluntarily divulged. The aim of the Committee was to 
secure full publicity for properly authenticated facts about 
every combine, in the belief that the requirement of pub- 
licity would both operate directly as a check on their doings, 
and enable the public to take action in case of need. This 
Report, save during the brief and unsatisfactory experiment 
under the Profiteering Acts, has remained a dead letter. 
Even the Profiteering Committees, with their inadequate 
powers, were shut down as soon as a Conservative Govern- 
ment came into power. But though publicity, especially 
if it is prompt and the facts which it brings to light are 
recent enough to enable action to be taken, can be a very 
valuable means of checking the action of rings and combines, 
it is nearly useless if it is slow, and if facts are revealed only 
a year or two years after their occurrence. The main thing, 
therefore, in any machinery that may be set up, is to provide 
for investigation as rapid, and as public, as, say, the Court 
of Inquiry which is now studying the dispute at the docks. 
What the public wants is not so much elaborate research 
into the working of combines, as direct, even if incomplete, 
knowledge of what the combines are actually doing at the 
moment. 

We may anticipate, however, without excessive pessimism, 
that it will take more than publicity to prevent the rings 
which control light castings, paint, cement, certain kinds of 
timber, bricks and many other building materials from 
raising their prices sharply in response to any big increase 
in demand. The minority of the Committee on Trusts, 
recognising that investigation must be backed by the power 
to act, made a number of proposals for conferring more 
positive powers on the State and the local authorities. 
They recognised that, as long as foreign producers remained 
outside the combines, the free importation of goods from 
abroad would serve as some check. Apparently the Light 
Castings Association is also well aware of this ; for it made 
an application some time ago to have baths scheduled under 
the Safeguarding of Industries Act. Fortunately, the 
application was rejected, the Committee set up to report 
upon it explicitly recognising that, in face of the close 
combination existing among the home producers, it could 
readily be used to keep prices unfairly high at the con- 
sumer’s expense. The minority of the Committee on 
Trusts further urged the extended use of the Co-operative 
movement and of municipal enterprise to keep prices down, 
and held that, where profiteering was proved against a 
combine, it might be necessary for the State to fix maximum 
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prices by law, or, in the last resort, to take the trade con- 
cerned out of private hands altogether and transform it, 
at least temporarily, into a public service, In some such 
cases, it was held, the industry might be leased again to 
company management under control by the State. The 
use of national factories to produce in competition with the 
rings was also suggested as a means of preventing the 
exploitation of the public. 

These proposals, it appears to us, have an important 
bearing on Mr. Wheatley’s problem. In the case of bricks, 
for example, certain large local authorities have already, 
and, we believe, with excellent results, opened brickyards 
of their own. There are plenty of yards available for 
others, singly or in combination, or for the State itself, to 
follow suit. Surely, it should be a part of Mr. Wheatley’s 
scheme to take, and confer on local authorities, full power 
to deal with combines among the brickmakers by this 
means. Or take light castings and pipes. Woolwich 
Arsenal, and other Government establishments, could be 
readily converted in part for the production of this type of 
commodity, which could then be sold to the building 
authorities or to private builders at a reasonable price. 
Any demonstrated attempt at profiteering by the bodies 
controlling the supply of castings might be met in this way, 
with possibly the complementary step of fixing maximum 
prices as soon as a fair basis of costs can be worked out. 
Cement, painters’ requisites, and a number of other com- 
modities may also prove susceptible to treatment by means 
of the legal maximum price. Wherever a combine can fix 
prices applicable to all manufacturers, there evidently exists 
no technical obstacle to the fixing of maximum prices by 
the State. 

The question of foreign imports is also of great concern. 
No one desires to see goods brought from abroad when 
they can be as well produced in this country, and give direct 
employment to British labour. Such a course would be 
unpopular, and, in the main, rightly unpopular. But the 
desirability of producing goods at home will not be accepted 
by the public as a sufficient reason for submitting to exploi- 
tation by the combines. Mr. Wheatley will need to take his 
courage in both hands, and secure that, where this is the 
readiest means of dealing with attempted profiteering in 
any commodity, goods are brought in from abroad until the 
home producers bring down the price to a reasonable level. 
In some cases, the threat to import will be enough. Where 
it is not, importation should take place, unti] the trade 
concerned is willing to accept reasonable regulation. This, 
of course, does not apply to all commodities—it would be 
absurd, for example, to import bricks save of special type— 
but there are many building materials to which it does 
apply. And, where fresh sources of supply can be opened 
under conditions which will avoid the rings, full use should 
be made of the opportunity. A big contract, for example, 
might be made with Arcos for the supply of timber from 
Russia. 

We suggest, then, not any one sovereign remedy for 
profiteering in the supply of building materials, but as many 
remedies as there are commodities or rings concerned. Nor 
do we lose sight of the necessity of preventing profiteering 
by merchants or master-builders as well as by manufac- 
turers. Publicity is, in all cases, Mr. Wheatley’s best first 
line of defence ; but behind publicity there must be positive 
powers. The public does not need to be told that the 
building industry is honeycombed by rings and combines, 
or that it has already paid heavily for the privilege of being 
supplied by them. It wants further and up-to-date 
information, not for the purpose of stimulating its righteous 
anger, but as a means to positive action for keeping prices 
down. It wants houses which can be let at reasonable rents ; 
and it does not want low rents to be secured only at the 
expense of high rates and taxes. It is prepared to see the 


manufacturer and the builder—and the middle-man as 
far as he is necessary—getting an average return for their 
service and invested capital; but it is not prepared to see 





them again take gross advantage of its need. It does not 
want Mr. Wheatley to prove to them why houses cost too 
much; it wants him to make them cost less, or rather, to 
prevent costs from rising in proportion to the increase jn 
the number built. 

The public, we believe, will back the Government jn 
assuming any powers, however drastic, that are necessary 
in order to prevent profiteering in the industries concerned 
with housing. And that means that a majority in Parlia- 
ment will be compelled to back him, too, if he plays his cards 
aright. But the condition of his getting this support is 
that he shall relate means to ends clearly at each step. If 
he can be represented as seeking to use the housing difficulty 
as a means of introducing nationalisation by a side-wind, 
he will be beaten; if he can show clearly that every power 
he asks for is needed in order to deal with the combines, is 
justified on that ground alone, and will be used for that 
purpose alone, he wil] get the powers he wants. He will 
be well advised, therefore, while fearlessly employing the 
methods of State or municipal production in specific cases, 
where their reasonableness can be plainly shown on grounds 
of expediency, to stress even more other forms of action, 
such as the fixing of maximum prices and the assumption 
of control over enterprises left under private management. 
What the public wants of Mr. Wheatley is houses, and not 
Socialism, save in so far as Socialist methods are necessary 
in order to get houses. It will not be easy. either to put the 
case so as to make it clearly understood, or to use without 
bad mistakes the drastic powers which will be required. 
But it is plain the Government must build houses on a big 
scale ; and it is no less plain that it cannot build them unless 
it can keep costs down to a reasonable amount. That, even 
more than the question of the supply of skilled labour, is 
Mr. Wheatley’s problem; and by it mainly he will stand 
or fall. 


THE FATHER OF THE SCHIEBER 


BERLIN. 


O doubt in the case of private persons whose lives 
N have affected nobody beyond their immediate 
family and circle, there is much to be said for 
the advice to say nothing about them after their death 
unless one can say something good. Even in the case of 
public men a decent interval may be allowed to elapse, 
as a rule, before speaking of their careers with complete 
candour. But there are cases in which the evil that has 
been done by men in a responsible position is of such a kind 
that their responsibility for it cannot be allowed, even 
temporarily, to be buried with their bones. Such a case 1s 
that of the late Herr Havenstein, President of the Reichs- 
bank, than whom nobody has had a greater responsibility 
for the financial ruin of the German State, for he may be 
said to have been the father of the Schieber. He it was 
who enabled enormous fortunes to be made out of the 
depreciation of the currency by men who, as I said a few 
weeks ago, have deliberately plunged their own country into 
ruin and battened on the spoils. 

Not that Herr Havenstein was a wicked man—far from 
it. There is every reason to believe that his private charac- 
ter was irreproachable in every way, and that he himself 
never made a penny by speculating with the currency. He 
was a thoroughly conscientious Prussian official of the type 
that, under the beneficent rule of the Hohenzollerns, made 
Germany what it is; a piece of that vast machine which 
conscientious Prussian officials regard as the last word in 
human wisdom. In normal conditions he would, no doubt, 
have performed his duties as efficiently as the other pieces 
of the machine, but it was as impossible for him as it is for 
the pieces of any machine to work in any other than the 
appointed way, or to adapt his methods to abnormal 
conditions. He does not seem even to have recognised that 
the conditions were abnormal. How could he? If an 
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ine runs on to the wrong line, nobody expects its 
wheels to recognise the fact, and take it back to the right 
one. They just go on working as before, and so did Herr 
Havenstein. 

As a conscientious Prussian official and President of the 
Reichsbank, it was his duty to believe that a German 
mark was a mark, and he continued to believe it, even when 
the foreign exchanges said that it was no more than an 
infinitesimal fraction of a pfennig. This being so, he 
continued until the day of his death, which occurred a couple 
of months ago, to give credits and loans with the money 
of the Reichsbank in paper currency, and accept repayment 
of them in paper currency of the same nominal value. 
And thus he became the father of the Schieber, or at any 
rate, of the Schieber on a grand scale. He introduced one 
regulation after another to restrain the small Schieber 
from speculating to the amount of ten shillings, to prevent 
wretched people who wished to save a few marks from 
buying foreign currency, or to swindle the foreigner who 
was obliged to change his currency into marks greatly 
against his will. These regulations were supposed to have 
as their aim the prevention of specuiation in the currency, 
but Herr Havenstein continued to make speculation on a 
large scale as easy as A BC. 

It was the simplest operation in the world. One had 
merely to borrow so much from the Reichsbank and repay 
it at the appointed time, and one had gained thousands or 
millions per cent. For, of course, the borrower at once 
converted the marks that he had borrowed into foreign 
currency, or bought real property with them, or put them 
to some other immediate use. Naturally he had to pay 
interest on the loan, the rate of which was gradually in- 
creased as time went on, but never, I believe, exceeded 
ninety per cent. per annum. As an amusement this form 
of speculation lacked excitement, for there was no risk in 
it whatever. It was as safe as the Bank of England. For 
example, Mr. X borrowed on August Ist last, the sum of 
5,000 million marks for three months. He at once con- 
verted it into English currency, in which its value on that 
day was £1,000, which he invested in foreign securities, or 
paid into a deposit account. On November Ist he drew 
twopence out of his deposit account and repaid the loan, 
for on that day 5,000 million marks were worth exactly 
twopence. It is true that I have forgotten the interest, 
which at 100 per cent. per annum would amount to a 
halfpenny. So the fortunate Mr. X got £1,000 for two- 
pence-halfpenny—at the expense of the German people. 
And this sort of thing has been going on steadily for the 
last five years. The gains were not, of course, always so 
large as in the case given, but they were always enough to 
make it a better game than working at a coke oven for 
74 hours a week on a starvation wage, as are now working at 
Essen the employees of some of the particular class of 
gentlemen that profited most by Herr Havenstein’s devotion 
to duty. 

For, of course, the chief beneficiaries of Herr Haven- 
stein’s conscientiousness were the industrial magnates, 
who could always borrow as much as they liked. The 
first duty of a President of the Reichsbank was to use its 
funds for the promotion of German industry. Moreover, 
whatever the regulations about buying foreign currency or 
sending money abroad, the industrial magnates were free 
from them. It was impossible to hamper German industry 
by preventing necessary purchases in foreign countries. 
This is the way in which a great part—perhaps the greater 
part—of the fortunes of Herr Stinnes and his fellow indus- 
trial magnates has been made. One of them is reported 
to have said last year: “‘I am not as rich as Stinnes, but 
I owe a few milliards.” The industrial magnates in the 


Ruhr also increased their fortunes by passive resistance. 
In order to secure the continuance of their support for 
passive resistance, and to induce them to refrain from 
hegotiating with the French the Cuno Government gave 
them enormous subsidies, which they at once converted into 


foreign currency, and thus made more money than they 
would have made if their factories had been working. The 
Cuno Government has been with some reason accused of 
criminal extravagance, but it has to be said for Dr. Cuno 
that he knew his men. Herr Stinnes tried to negotiate 
with M. Poincaré last March through the intermediary of 
the late Professor Haguenin behind the back of the German 
Government, but M. Poincaré rejected his overtures. 
Although the industrial magnates had the best pickings 
out of the carcase of German finance, there were plenty of 
other carrion. Any business man with a plausible excuse 
could borrow money on these comfortable terms and 
convert it into foreign currency. Many private persons, 
too, availed themselves of the facilities placed by Herr 
Havenstein at their disposal for getting rich quickly. They 
could not, it is true, borrow directly from the Reichsbank, 
but it was quite easy to borrow from the other banks, 
which could always borrow from the Reichsbank. The 
banks took no risk. They could lend the equivalent of a 
thousand pounds without bothering about security to 
anybody good for five pounds, and they made their profit 
by the differences. I am told that sometimes banks even 
proposed loans to clients. If the borrowers could not get 
foreign currency, they could buy real property, or goods, or 
German shares. A certain foreigner living in Berlin who 
is particularly hostile to Germany, bought himself a house 
and made besides quite a comfortable little fortune by Herr 
Havenstein’s kind offices. What the bankers must have 
made by borrowing from the Reichsbank on their own 
account may be imagined. It did not appear on their 
balance sheets. 
Is there any other country in the world where this sort of 
thing could have gone on for five years with impunity ? 
It is difficult to think so. In every other country that I 
know people react. Here they react against nothing. 
Of course, the general public—the poor duped docile 
German public—knew nothing about it, but in any other 
country it would have known, sooner or later, because at 
least one influential newspaper would have got up an 
agitation about the matter. Here a paper now and then 
mentioned the fact that the Reichsbank gave credits in 
paper marks as being undesirable, but never explained to 
the public what it meant—still less made a vigorous protest 
against the plundering of the nation. All the prominent 
politicians knew what was going on. All the Governments 
knew—and for four years every Government included 
Socialists who might, one would have thought, have tried 
to do something to stop the scandalous enrichment of 
worthless individuals at the expense of the community. I 
have never heard that such an attempt was made by any 
Socialist Minister. Any Government could have stopped 
the scandal for, although the Reichsbank is independent, 
its president could not have resisted Government pressure 
in such a matter, had the Government been in earnest. 
And, if he had tried to resist, any Chancellor worth his salt 
would have threatened to tell the nation the facts. When 
Dr. Hilferding became Minister of Finance in the first 
Stresemann Cabinet, he declared his intention of getting 
rid of Herr Havenstein. Herr Havenstein remained and 
Dr. Hilferding was got rid of, but not because he had made 
any attempt to get rid of Herr Havenstein, or to restrain 
the latter’s money-lending activities. On the contrary, 
Dr. Hilferding sanctioned sillier regulations than ever, and 
no Finance Minister has been more in the hands of the 
Banks. The successive Ministers of Finance who have 
remained in office and tolerated the dissipation of the funds 
of the Reichsbank by a bureaucratic blockhead deserve 
impeachment, and so for that matter do all their colleagues. 
Some of my friends both here and in England have told 
me that I have sometimes been too severe on German 
politicians and German Governments. In the face of these 
facts, is it possible to be too severe ? The excuse that the 
Allies and the Treaty of Versailles are responsible for all 
the blunders and crimes of German Governments will 
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not hold water. Here is a case—and a very bad case— 
in which the Allies and the Treaty of Versailles had not a 
vestige of responsibility. Nothing could have been easier 
than to give credits and loans only on condition that they 
were repaid in gold value, just as nothing could have been 
easier than to make the Budget estimates in gold value and 
levy taxation in gold value. These things are being done 
now; they could have been done before. They were so 
obviously demanded by plain horse sense that it is really 
difficult to believe that only stupidity was responsible for 
the persistent refusal to do them. In any case it is clear 
enough why no attempt was ever made to stop inflation and 
stabilise the currency. Against any such attempt were 
leagued all the most powerful interests in the country, 
which were heaping up money by the depreciation of the 
mark, and growing rich on the ruin and misery of their 
fellow-countrymen. By all means let us show the greatest 
possible consideration for the unhappy German people, 
who have been duped, robbed and betrayed by politicians, 
bankers, industrial magnates and Schieber of every rank, 
but there must be no mercy for the harpies. At all costs 
they must be made to disgorge. Rosert DELL. 


THE LUXOR SCANDAL 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HAT obscure monarch, Tutankhamen, continues 
to provide Fleet Street every week with more 
“copy”’ than all the other Pharaohs put together 
have given in a generation. We do not yet know how 
old he was when he died—the only point of historical 
importance that the opening of his tomb can solve—and 
it is possible that we may never know, because the heavy 
lid of the stone sarcophagus is suspended above his flimsy 
coffin on ropes that were only intended to stand the strain 
for a few days. Tutankhamen may be ground to powder 
before the archeologists can get at him again. What we 
do know is that Mr. Howard Carter is very angry with 
the Egyptian Government, and that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is determined to have no more nonsense from Mr. 
Carter. The rest of the world can only stand amazed 
before a squabble so untimely, so trivial, and so utterly 
undignified. 

Most newspaper readers hear only Mr. Carter’s side of 
the case. It is plain that he has been treated with scant 
courtesy by the Egyptian Minister of Public Works—who, 
being a Coptic Christian and a recent convert to National- 
ism, is no doubt anxious, as converts always are, to display 
his enthusiasm for the cause—and by the head of the 
Department of Antiquities, who is a Frenchman, and 
likely to regard with jealousy any attempt by an English- 
man to ignore the rights of one of the few departments of 
the Egyptian Government which still remains in French 
hands. But it is equally plain to those who either know 
the facts or who can read between the lines of the Press 
dispatches from Luxor and Cairo, that Mr. Carter is a 
rather “ difficult’ person to deal with, and under the 
test of the terrific publicity which he has earned has not 
contrived to maintain a perfect sense of proportion. In 
particular he does not appear to have appreciated the 
political changes—inevitably affecting the status of the 
European excavator vis-d-vis the native authorities— 
which have taken place in Egypt since the days of Lord 
Cromer. 

The Egyptian Government on its part has evidently 
tried to hurry Mr. Carter out of the tomb, with the result 
that it has merely obstructed his work, and so delayed 
his departure. It sent native inspectors to stand at his 
elbow—which might have tried the temper of a much 
less touchy man. As a crowning insult it refused to 


allow the twenty-two wives of his personal friends and 
collaborators to attend the “Press-view”’ of the sarco- 


phagus. 


Mr. Carter says that this affront was put upon 


him quite unexpectedly at the last moment ; the Minister 
of Public Works has stated in an interview that Mr. Carter 
had already raised the question and had been told plainly 
that the ladies could not be allowed in—presumably 
because there were so many other ladies who might claim 
a similar privilege. He mentions the names of other 
officials, one of them an Englishman, who were present 
on that occasion. We shall leave it at that. It is plain 
that the prolonged excitement and hard work connected 
with this discovery have told upon Mr. Carter’s nerves, 
Otherwise it is difficult to believe that so conscientious an 
archeologist, who resigned from the Egyptian Government 
not long ago because he thought that the tombs were not 
being properly looked after, should have taken such an 
extreme step as to break with the local authorities at the 
moment when this greatest tomb of all needed his un- 
remitting care if the objects in it were to be preserved. 

Egypt is notoriously bad for the nerves, and Luxor is 
already beginning to get hot in February. It is possible, 
therefore, that Mr. Howard Carter, and the Minister of 
Public Works, and M. Pierre Lacau of the Antiquities 
Department, do not quite realise the kind of figure they 
are cutting in the eyes of the world. Both sides appeal 
to “the voice of science,” by which they presumably 
mean the voices of those specially interested in archeology. 
But it is not only archeologists who feel a sense of respon- 
sibility in this matter. We have dug up the Pharaoh 
after three thousand years. If we had left him alone he 
might have remained safely hidden for three thousand 
years more. It is obviously our elementary duty, on both 
scientific and sentimental grounds, to make a special 
effort to preserve his remains. And if the disputants 
at Luxor imagine that anybody except themselves attaches 
the least importance to the visit of the wives of Mr. Howard 
Carter’s collaborators, they are labouring under a complete 
delusion. The general feeling outside Luxor is undoubtedly 
one of half-amused disgust that the results of the greatest 
archeological discovery of modern times should be im- 
perilled by such a trumpery dispute. Most of us attach 
more importance even to the linen pall, which has been 
left exposed to the air on the laboratory shelf pending 
a settlement of this dispute, than to the “rights” and 
“feelings” of anybody concerned with its discovery. 

Never before in the history of the world have tombs 
been opened wholesale in the name of science. We think 
we are right to do it; but incidents like this at Luxor 
are calculated to shake our faith. Even if the objects 
found had been safely transported to Cairo, their perma- 
nent preservation would not have been secured. Part of 
the roof of the Cairo Museum fell in some years ago and 
damaged the exhibits ; Cairo is a town unusually susceptible 
to sudden outbursts of riot and incendiarism, and no one 
who has ever seen an Egyptian mob would suppose it to 
be capable of going out of its way to preserve a museum. 
We know all this, and we try to forget it. But that objects 
should be lost to save the dignity of a few archwologists’ 
wives and one or two Egyptian officials will strike everybody 
outside Egypt as nothing less than a scandal. 

To avoid such incidents in future it is necessary that the 
Egyptian Government should draw up some standardised 
form of contract, which every excavator must sign before 
beginning operations. The present contracts have appa- 
rently been drawn up by people who never envisaged the 
possibility of a really sensational discovery. That with 
the late Lord Carnarvon laid it down that in the event of 
a tomb being discovered, which had never been previously 
searched, all its contents should go to the authorities ; 
but if the tomb had been rifled before, then the Government 
shall ‘‘ reserve for themselves all objects of capital import- 
ance from the point of view of history and archeology, 
and shall share the remainder with the permittee.” Apart 
from the fact that no provision is made here for a tomb 
which, like Tutankhamen’s, has been rifled as to one room 
and left intact as to the rest, who is to decide which are 
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ister objects of “capital importance”? And how is any sharing- 
arter out scheme to succeed unless you have secured in advance 
tinly 4 more amicable atmosphere than seems possible to-day ? 
ably But the most fatal defect of all is the omission to make 
laim any proper arrangements about publicity rights and about 
ther the question of what is a reasonable time to be allowed 
mn for the work of examination and record. The Egyptian 
lain Press has been protesting for months, with all the violence 
ted of extreme nationalist sentiments, against the exclusive 
ves, rights which have been given to “ foreigners ” to deal with 
ho so ancient and precious a national possession. Much of 
ent this campaign may no doubt be ascribed to mere anti- 
not British rancour; but it is easy to understand the resent- 
on ment which Egyptian journalists feel when they find 
the themselves generally exclude? from observation of the work 
= and denied the privileges wnich the special correspondent 
. 2 of the London Times freely enjoys. They complain, 
ris moreover, that there is no reason whatever why the work 
ble, should be stopped and the tomb shut up for eight months 
of in the year, except that the exclusive publicity rights may 
hes be prolonged and that the concessionaires may retain 
ey their enviable position through two or three winter 
eal “seasons” instead of only one. Mr. Carter, they say, 
bly is acclimatised, and when he was an official would never 
By: have dreamed of refusing to work at Luxor after February. 
Without expressing any opinion on the merits of these 
i arguments we may recognise the effect which such a 
os campaign was bound to have on @ young and sensitive 
th Nationalist Government. Its attitude grew stiffer and 
‘al Mr. Carter apparently stiffened in response. 
ts Undoubtedly it is this question of publicity rights that 
ot is at the bottom of the whole trouble. It is obvious that 
rd if, as the contract says, the contents of an untouched 
te tomb are to be handed over to the Government en bloc, 


| the only way in which the excavator can reimburse himself 
y in such a case is by making the fullest possible use of 


“4 publicity. This right was accordingly granted to Lord 
h Carnarvon. But no one thought of stating clearly when 
- it was to come to anend. No one even thought of placing 
- a time limit upon the excavator’s occupation of the tomb. 
d “The permittee or his representative,”’ says the contract, 


“ after examining the said tomb or monument, and having 
a taken such notes as he may judge necessary, shall, if so desired, 
k hand it over to the Inspector of Antiquities.” Mr. Carter 
has already been in occupation of Tutankhamen’s tomb 
for a year and a-half. Apparently there is nothing in his 


: contract to prevent him from staying there for another 
f ten years, “ taking such notes as he may judge necessary ” 
j and handing out occasional “‘ copy ” to the Times. Mean- 
; time the indignant clamour of the native Press will grow 
, daily in volume. It is true that these journals have 
. never before displayed any interest in archeology; but 


much the same for that matter may be said of the London 
Press. It is a difficult position for the first Egyptian 
Nationalist Government to find itself in. If they are 
wise they will take early steps to revise their regulations 
and ensure that the all-important question of publicity 
| is not forgotten in their future contracts with European 
excavators. Meanwhile we can only hope that both 
parties to this almost sordid squabble will show a more 
accommodating spirit in their mutual dealings than they 
seem to have done hitherto. ; 


THE QUARREL 


T is a curious fact that many people who had lost 
interest in Tutankhamen have begun to take an 
interest in him again. He came to life as a mummy 

(though still an invisible one) last year, but the active 
life of a mummy is briefer even than that of a human 
being, and he had already faded, he and his throne and 
his chariots and his eternally withered flowers, from the 
maginations of all but a few experts when Mr. Carter’s 
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quarrel with the Egyptian Government came opportunely 
to make the dead king, the mighty one, once more real 
to us. The lord of life couched amid the luxuries of 
death—how near to us he seems as a result of a number 
of ladies having been refused admission to his tomb ! 
Dust was descending on the dust of his last home, and 
dulness was claiming the dead king for its own, when an 
angry word from Mr. Carter sent the dust and the dullness 
flying and the whole civilised world began to feel that a 
quarrel about Tutankhamen was its quarrel and to take 
sides in a dispute over his withered skin. There is nothing 
like a quarrel for attracting our attention. The ordinary 
man does not realise the importance of anything till some- 
body else has begun to quarrel about it. Who knows 
whether Helen of Troy was the most beautiful woman 
who ever lived? Yet we find it difficult not to think so 
merely because she was the occasion of the most glorious 
quarrel in legend or history. It is possible that more 
beautiful women have lived than any that ever got into 
the histories, but men did not lose their tempers and 
their lives over them, they were happily married, and 
their names have perished. If king strove with king’s son 
for the possession of the plainest woman on earth, she 
would haunt history as a lovely ghost and schoolboys 
would fall in love with her till the end of time. Quarrels, 
it seems, are more memorable than beauty. It is even 
quarrels, perhaps, that decide beauty. Most of us are 
not original enough to make our own quarrels, or we 
find our own quarrels petty and unsatisfactory, and so 
we are constantly looking out for some nobler quarrel in 
which to take a side. We are in this matter merely 
degenerate knights-errant, for the knight-errant was a 
man who would wander through the known world in 
search of a good cause for a quarrel. To him a day seemed 
ill-spent in which he had not quarrelled with some poor 
villain who only wished to enjoy himself. And, ever 
since, we have idealised the knight-errant to such a point 
that we have made a saint even of Don Quixote, who would 
quarrel with a windmill for lack of a worthier enemy. 
It looks as though nature had intended us to quarrel. 
Otherwise she would not have implanted in our breasts 
such a passionate interest in the contentions of our fellow- 
creatures. Literature is for the most part an idealisation 
of quarrels. Cut quarrels out of literature, and you will 
have very little history or drama or fiction or epic poetry 
left. Let us cease to be quarrelsome in our tastes and 
D’Artagnan will no longer stir our pulses. Dumas is 
the prince of narrative writers, chiefly because no other 
writer could so dexterously lure his characters into an 
incessant series of quarrels. We laugh at Donnybrook 
Fair as though it had been something characteristically 
and comically Irish, but Donnybrook Fair pervades 
European literature from the Iliad to Mr. Polly. Every- 
where are fights, brawls, squabbles, contentions, and 
lost tempers. As for Homer, as though his characters 
could not get enough of fighting on the plains of Troy, 
he must invent additional quarrels for them and set 
Thersites nagging and Achilles sulking in an overflow ot 
ill-temper. 

Why nature made us so prone to quarrel and to love 
quarrelling it is difficult to guess; and we can scarcely 
tell whether the universal taste is a good or an evil. Dr. 
Watts, in a famous poem beginning “‘ Let dogs delight 
to bark and bite,’ warned little children against it. But 
even he looked on the quarrels of dogs and bears and lions 
as a fulfilment of the will of God. If there is as good a case 
to be made out for the quarrels of human beings, it must 
be based, I think, on some such philosophy as that which 
is expressed in the Irish proverb, “ Contention is better 
than loneliness.” Contention may also be better than 
dulness or stagnation. It is said to be healthier to breathe 
even bad air that circulates than to breathe good air that 
is perfectly still. A quarrel may act as a sort of venti- 
lating-fan and may be the only means of making the 
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atmosphere tolerable. Not in vain, perhaps, is it written 
that “the falling out of faithful friends renewing is of 
love.”” Not that it would be safe, if one were writing a 
book on how to be happy though in love, to lay too much 
stress on the importance of quarrelling. Nature gives 
human beings the quarrels they deserve, and there is no 
need to go out Quixotically in search of them. Otherwise, 
we should have idealists who made their quarrel as regular 
an affair as their morning bath; and half the charm of 
a quarrel is that it should be irregular and unexpected. 
I once met two newly married people in the street, and, 
in the course of conversation, the wife said to me in explana- 
tion of something or other, “Oh, we’ve just had our 
morning quarrel.”” She said it with an air of radiant 
amusement. But a cloud of sulkiness passed over the 
husband’s face as she said it. She was the more ingenuous 
and had clearly no sense of sin in having lost her temper 
and recovered it again. He, on the other hand, was 
manifestly of the school of Dr. Watts, and hated to have 
his shame published in this fashion. I do not know 
enough about human nature to know which of them was 
right. She, I think, was wise in not letting a past quarrel 
weigh on her conscience. But I sympathised with him 
in so far as I myself am unable either to lose my temper 
or to overhear other people losing theirs without a feeling 
of discomfort and humiliation. I once wrote an angry 
letter to a tailor. Even after many years, it remains in 
my memory, unerased, to accuse me of folly. I have 
been guilty of worse sins, but a few ill-natured sentences 
written to a tailor push through the crowd to denounce 
me. If only the correspondence could have continued, 
and if the tailor and I could have exchanged brief notes 
of reconciliation written in our tears, even that base 
quarrel might have become sweet in the recollection, and, 
as I looked back, I should now probably be far fonder 
of him than he deserved. But the letters broke off abruptly ; 
a sneer from me, a sneer responsive from him, and the 
tailor and I were parted for ever. I wonder if he, too, has 
been grieving all these years at the far side of that black 
gulf of misunderstanding. If I wrote to him to-morrow, 
saying that I was sorry, would he write back to me, “ Sir, 
you are a true Christian gentleman,” and dissolve two 
soft hearts in tenderness ? Alas, though I know that all 
quarrels should end in this manner, I am too shy to write 
after so long an interval, and his grey hairs and mine 
will grow greyer and fewer without either of us ever knowing 
whether the other has forgiven him. Quarrel, then, if 
you must, but see to it that every quarrel ends in a recon- 
ciliation. This is true alike of quarrels with tailors and 
of those larger quarrels called wars. A quarrel that has 
not a happy ending (which means a quarrel that is not 
forgotten) is worse than a bad conscience. 

Quarrels, we may conclude, have two uses. They 
may be used as cures or for purposes of advertisement. 
The history of wars does not suggest that they are a very 
effective means of restoring the health of the world, but 
it is possible to argue that they are a desperate remedy 
to which the human race will always turn if it can find 
no better means of enabling men to enjoy living in the 
same world with each other. The unity of England is 
the consequence of the quarrels of several petty kingdoms 
—quarrels which have long since ended in a general recon- 
ciliation ; and it may even be that, if the kingdoms and 
the republics of the earth go on quarrelling long enough, 
this may result in a grand reconciliation which will bring 
about the unity of any mankind that happens to be left 
alive. That the health of the world can be preserved 
by other methods seems obvious enough nowadays to 
most thoughtful men. But, if we do not attempt those 


other methods, be sure that Nature will restore the health 
of the nations by an endless series of quarrels; and 
mankind will eventually learn its lesson, whether as 
the result of quarrelling or as a result of common sense. 
It is at least a hopeful sign that for centuries we have 


been constantly inventing a moral equivalent of quarrelling 
in the drama, in sport, in whatnot. We have the sham 
quarrels of mighty contestants in cricket and in football, 
and every day of the week some struggle between such 
teams as Wolverhampton Wanderers and Tottenham 
Hotspur seems to hundreds of thousands of Englishmen 
an affair of more thrilling import than the wars of Carthage 
and Rome. Here and in the arts we may be purging 
ourselves of the quarrelsomeness with which we were 
born. Those who are always looking out for the signs 
of the degradation of our times are continually denouncing 
us for playing the part of spectators at our games, but it 
is conceivable that in the multiplication of spectators as 
compared with contestants lies one of the greatest hopes 
for the future of the human race. There will never be 
anything but tumult so long as we cannot see a quarrel 
without taking a practical part in it. There are some 
men who long to interfere even in a private quarrel ; others 
can withhold themselves from a private but not from a 
public one. During the recent troubles in Ireland, it is 
said, while a fight was in progress in the street, a man, 
looking out of an upper window, said to his daughter: 
** Mary, I wish you would go to the door and tell me 


if this is a private or a public dispute.” He could have ~ 


remained a spectator of the one, but not of the other. 
Thus we are changing with the centuries, and the change 
is probably in some measure due to the fact that, where 
man was once a knight-errant, he is now a sportsman. 
He will still engage in quarrels, but his theory is that he 
should engage in them only as a last resort. He is happiest, 
indeed, when he has hired other men to quarrel for him 
in a field, and he gets as much pleasure from this make- 
believe strife as his ancestors ever got from shedding 
blood. Had Aristotle lived in a sporting age, he might 
have extended his theory of katharsis from the theatre 
to the playground. In sport we have made quarrels 
amusing and have eliminated most of their dangers. 
We are undoubtedly getting on. v. Bs 


A LONDON DIARY 


SUPPOSE the important question whether or no 
Poplar shall go on its dolorous way in the particular 
direction in which the ci-devant Mond desired it to 

go, will be decided without destroying the Labour Govern- 
ment, but it seems permissible to ask why such an issue 
was ever raised at all. Poplar is always with us. It 
always will be, as long as the present blissful kind of 
society lasts. The forme. removal of the Mond order, 
which in fact never moved at all from its resting-place 
in the Ministry of Health, affects nobody and nothing, 
least of all the ratepayers of Poplar, who after all are chiefly 
concerned in the matter. The remarkable thing is that the 
Liberal Party should have become so excited about it. 
To my knowledge it never said or thought anything excit- 
ing about Poplar, and as it is not in the habit of saying 
exciting things, I am sure that such a phenomenon, if it 
had occurred, must have attracted my attention. Nor 
could it have been moved by a desire to turn Mr. MacDonald 
out of office, considering that only a few days earlier it 
had put him in. Then, what was it? An attack of 
nerves? A feeling that the protégé was not doing well 
enough, and wanted a touch of the spur? Or, possibly, 
that it was doing too well? Or that, in any case, whether 
it did well or not, it needed a tactful reminder as to who 
its master was? 
. * * 

I confess to seeing neither sense, nor good feeling, nor 4 
prudent regard for the country, or even for the future of 
Libralism in such dealing as this. The Poplar policy, I 
am told, will be reduced to an incident, Mr. Asquith will 
have “ learned ” the Labour Government how to “ behave, 
and it will ‘ behave ” accordingly. I do not follow these 
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calculations. I can understand the extreme difficulty 
of the relationship between the Liberal and the Labour 
Parties, and also how want of tact, the absence of an 
electoral or a Parliamentary understanding, differences 
of policy, of character, of class, of social outlook, and above 
all the jealousy which eats into the political temperament 
and mars so many political enterprises, may hinder their 
co-operation and eventually destroy it. And if the Liberal 
Party is to be run by its arrivists, and the Labour Party 
by its extremists, it is easy to predict that this end will 
come sooner rather than later. But as an ex-Liberal I 
should have thought that if a little imagination were applied 
to the Liberal-Labour problem, and some effort made 
to think of it in the spirit of Liberalism, the semi-partner- 
ship might go on, and the country (which, after all, counts 
for something) reap a good deal of benefit from it. Of one 
thing I am certain. If the Liberal Party has only put the 
Labour Government in to discredit and destroy it, the 
whole advantage of the operation will accrue not to 
Liberalism but to Labour. You cannot mask such a 
proceeding for long, and I am bound’ to say that last week’s 
tactics look as if the mask had been prematurely dropped. 
The immediate result was to exhibit the Tory Party, 
which never wanted Labour to come in, in a fairer, more 
considerate relationship to the new Administration than 
the Liberal Party, which brought it into being. Is this a 
defensible, even a decent, political operation? How, 
for example, does it affect the foreign policy of the country 
which, after serious failure, has now arrived at a critical 
and vital, possibly a favourable and even strikingly suc- 
cessful point of development ? These are questions which 
cannot be hid behind a cloud of dust-throwing about 
Poplar. 
* * . 

One issue, at least, is fairly predicable. If the quarrel 
goes on, Lord Birkenhead’s shrewd prophecy will be 
realised, and the Liberal Party will undergo a fresh division, 
one part (the smaller in the Parliamentary body, the larger 
in the constituencies) going over to Labour, the other 
being absorbed in Toryism. In our politics changes like 
these operate gradually, but, as in the Unionist schism, 
they have only one end. For Labour will not go under. 
It is too young for that too self-confident, too well 
organised, and too strongly based on the need for a reform 
of the economic order, not to say on the growing tendency 
of parties to group themselves according to economic issues. 
It will therefore re-establish itself quickly after the shock 
of being thrown out and back to the country (for an 
early dissolution would be certain) by the Liberals. But the 
immediate situation will be perilous. The whole body of 
manual workers, assembled under a moderate constitu- 
tional Government, will be affronted. The promised 
guerdon of “ fair play for Labour ” will have been denied 
them, though their leaders had scrupulously observed its 
conditions. I don’t see Mr. Asquith and Sir John Simon 
emerging successfully from a rude conflict of this character. 
They will have given Labour exactly the rallying ery it 
wants, and put Liberalism in a position it cannot defend 
without forgetting its history and denying its principles. 

* * * 

English people can hardly realise what the fall in the 
frane means to the average Frenchman. It is to him the 
symbol of a national faith which he never reposes in his 
statesmen, and not very long in his generals. I remember 
4 grave French gentleman fixing me with a cold eye when I 
ventured a light remark on fone occasion when this sacred 
coin was dancing about in the neighbourhood of the 
eighties. “It will be back at fifty in a fortnight” was 

only comment. This rock-born faith is now shaken, 
= — Poincaré or his successor would not do for peace, 
manity, for friendship, and for the good name of 
tance, he will now have to do because he must. A 
ee people will never pass over his infidelity to 
its idol. Out of this disaster, therefore, if it goes on long 


enough, we ought to get the evacuation of the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland (as we have already got the disavowal of the 
Separatists), and the settlement of reparations. There 
is one danger still, and that is the movement to a dictator- 
ship. It began from the hour when Daudet and his 
crew deserted Poincaré. Poincaré let them go the moment 
he found that the funeral of Daudet’s henchman Monsieur 
Plateau was a fiasco. He had large bodies of troops in 
reserve ; but instead of a vast concourse following the 
cortége only two thousand or so clients of the Action 
Frangaise appeared in the streets, and the peril was over. 
But now Hervé has joined the new Boulongists, and these 
things grow in France like a fever. All the more, therefore, 
do our hopes, and the hopes of Europe, rest on the revival 
of Liberal France. They were not brilliant a few weeks 
ago. But they improve. 
* * * 

I see some rather scoffing remarks on Mr. Galsworthy’s 
suggestion in his letter to the Times, that the aim of an 
invading air-force would be the destruction, not so much of 
cities as of the means of transport, such as docks, harbours, 
and all the exposed shipping, including, of course, cruisers. 
Mr. Galsworthy happens to be exactly right. These aims 
have been avowed and explained by the director of the 
greatest air force in existence. The strategy of such a 
force would not be terrorism—indeed, that was not the 
aim of the German descents on London and other centres 
during the war. It would be the disorganisation of trans- 
port so suddenly and to such an extent as to give time for 
the breaking through of an invading expedition through a 
short and guarded sea-way like the Channel. I make no 
comment on whether such an adventure would be practical, 
or in the end of much service. But there, at least, is the 
avowed purpose of “ up-to-date” air-strategy. 

* * * 

The luncheon to Sir Alfred Robbins was a very deserved 
tribute to one of the ablest Parliamentary journalists of our 
time. Sir Alfred’s association with the Birmingham Post 
was an honour to that paper, for no more scrupulously fair, 
accurate, and informing account of what was really happen- 
ing in politics ever appeared from the pen of a single writer. 
The London Letter of the Manchester Guardian is, of 
course, incomparable, but that is a compilation, while Sir 
Alfred’s work was personal. Its special quality, I always 
thought, was the way in which it conveyed information 
without disclosing its authorship, or compromising the 
author. Sir Alfred mentioned the interesting point that 
Parnell chose him for his confidences, a part which he rarely 
played with any English journalist. On the other hand, 
Parnellhad agreater capacity for working aparty through a 
newspaper than any political leader, not excepting Mr. Lloyd 
George. Mr. George did too much through the press, and not 
always in the right way. Parnell, with all his reticence, 
made a more scientific estimate of the value of good 
information. All the rest of the Prime Ministers I have 
known—Gladstone, Rosebery, “C.-B.,” Asquith—either 
neglected the press altogether, or failed to inform it 
regularly and exactly. 

* * » 

I suppose you cannot organise pleasure-loving people 
for anything but pleasure; otherwise the English men 
and women who go to Monte Carlo might be asked to 
rise in their thousands and leave it as a protest against 
the resumption of pigeon-shooting on the Terrace. They 
might try Nice, where there is gambling enough to suit 
the most devouring taste. I speak of the resumption of 
this amusement because assurances of the most positive 
kind were given that these sickening scenes were about 
to cease. They were freely proffered (I have seen them) 
in the name of the gentleman who, since M. Blanc’s disable- 
ment, was supposed to be speaking for the Administration, 
and who certainly was the best-known member of it. 
With him must be coupled the new Prince of Monaco, 
who was never friend to this abomination. I can only 
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suppose that he was deceived, or by some means or 
other circumvented. The best apology he can make is to 
resume his efforts for abolition. I suppose some money 
goes into the pockets of the Administration. The stakes 
on the shooting are high, and a vulgar set goes regularly 
to Monte to enjoy it. Nevertheless, the feeling among the 
English colony ought to be strong enough to get it stamped 
out. WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 
POTATOES AND POPULATION 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 
Srr,—In your issue of February 16th, “ Lens” states that 
** Mr. Harold Cox and the rest of the neo-Malthusians ” have 
omitted to consider the potato in relation to the problem of 
population. It may interest him to know that people who 
study the problem of population with their minds rather than 
with optical instruments have long been familiar with the fact 
that more human sustenance can be obtained off an acre of land 
by the cultivation of potatoes than by the cultivation of beef. 
It is a commonplace. Two years ago in addressing a large 
audience in New York I pointed out that England would be less 
dependent on imported food if she devoted to the growing of 
potatoes all her lovely meadows and woodlands as well as all the 
ground now “‘ wasted ” on flower gardens, on public parks and 
playing fields. I ended by asking the audience whether they 
thought it worth while for human beings to be brought into the 
world merely to plant potatoes, to eat potatoes and to die. I 
have discussed the same question on pp. 87, 38 of a little book 
on The Problem of Population, published for me last year by 
Jonathan Cape. On p. 115 of the same book will be found a 
quotation from Malthus, whose treatment of the potato problem 
more than a century ago I commend to the scrutiny of ** Lens.” — 
Yours, etc., Harowp Cox. 
Gray’s Inn. 
February 20th. 





To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Doesn’t ‘‘ Lens ” beg the question when he asserts that 
the problem of population is a problem of food-supply ? I am 
disposed to argue that it is a problem of space. The danger of 
over-population, to be seen in any of our big industrial centres, 
is not a danger of under-feeding, but of overcrowding. Of 
course, “‘ Lens ” knows this perfectly well when he is thinking 
about sun and air. Yet in his present argument he is led to 
declare that England is not yet over-populated because “* potatoes 
will feed 420 persons per 100 acres, while grass turned into beef 
will only feed fifteen.” 

Now, I for ene, am an enthusiastic vegetarian ; but I shall 
certainly not preach vegetarianism if it is to result in 420 people 
fighting in the Tube for every 15 who fight for a seat there to-day. 
Only last night, as I left the “‘ Palace ” I was thinking of the 
many compensations enjoyed by the veiled Tuaregs of the 
Sahara. 

** Lens,” however, appears to look forward to a time when, 
thanks to scientifically-cooked potatoes, “our almost empty 
Empire” will be as thickly populated as Belgium; and he 
ignores the consideration that the quality of the inhabitants 
may vary in inverse proportion to their density. He even 
accuses the “ neo-Malthusians ”’ of not believing in life. We 
believe in life right enough—and are rather particular about its 
quality. But we know that the greatest luxury in modern life is 
solitude. It is a luxury which very soon only the millionaire 
will be able to enjoy: Solitude, and of course, in this imperial 
plethora of gramophones and wireless, Silence.—Yours, etc., 

February 17th. J. M. 

[We cannot forbear to point out that “ J. M. ” can attain “ the 
greatest luxury in modern life” with the utmost ease and a 
minimum of expense. In Canada and many other vast areas it 
is a drug on the market, usually labelled ‘‘ Poison” by those 
who know most about it. If “‘J.M.” seeks solitude in the 
** Palace ” and the Tube railways naturally he will not find it, 
however successful his neo-Malthusian propaganda may eventu- 
ally be. ‘“*J.M.” apparently wants both to eat his cake and to 
have it—to enjoy in “ solitude ’’ the incomparable advantages 
and amenities of a great city. And so he advocates “ birth- 
control’?! The real problems of urbanisation and overcrowding 
are due, not so much to the numbers who are born in towns as 
to the numbers who flock there from the country. Well-planned 
suburbs and more Tube railways would seem to offer better 
prospect of amelioration than even the wholesale conversion of 
the public to the views of *“* J. M.”°—Eb. N.S.] 


FEBRUARY 23, 1994 


PRICES IN GERMANY 


To the Editor of Tate NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Mr. Dell’s impressions in Germany since the advent of 
the “ Rentenmark ” cause much amazement here. I confess 
myself (a resident here of many years standing), to having been 
singularly struck by the fact that, since the stabilisation of the 
mark, both buyers and sellers are very much standing on their 
feet, and not on their heads, as he sees them. One notices it in 
the calm and natural form that buying and selling has assumed 
in contrast with the uncanny, feverish haste at the time when the 
mark was changing day by day. 

The prices went up in jerks, the prudent housewife could not 
think matters over quietly, or put by a “ billion ” fora rainy day, 
for fear it should be worthless the next. As to the prices now- 
adays, the essential point is not whether at the moment the 
** best silk stockings ” cost so and so many marks, or the “ 
best-coloured shirts” cost Mr. Dell at Gruenfeldts 16.75 gold 
marks (whereas the ones he bought last spring cost M. 5.10, 
and what price may I ask would he then have paid at the most 
expensive shop on Regent Street ?). People who require “ the 
very best” of everything generally can—and may—pay the price : 
it is of vastly greater importance that servants can now buy a 
pair of boots and two pairs of good stockings with one month’s 
wages, whereas last summer a pair of boots cost six times the 
amount of the best servant’s wages. Is it to be wondered, 
therefore, if people at last know where and how they stand, and 
are thankful accordingly ? 

As regards another “ illusion ” Mr. Dell’s view of the hopes and 
wishes of the German Nationalists is taken through the eyes of a 
Socialist lecturer and the newspapers of their party. Judged 
exclusively through the eyes of the German Nationalist press, 
no doubt his impressions of the German Socialists would be 
equally true and reliable. In both parties alike there are 
doubtless equal numbers lacking incommon sense. I have spoken 
with many strong Nationalists, both with and without that 
commodity, but have certainly met none who expressed the 
slightest hope for Germany through the Labour Party Government. 
On the contrary, they base their hopes far more on the result of 

the Poincaré system towards Germany ; and surely, what better 
argument, as far as militarism is concerned, could they possibly 
ask for, than the cowardly treading under foot of a disarmed, 
demilitarised people ? You may even hear a German Socialist 
workman graphically remark: ‘My pocketknife opens by 
itself when I see a Frenchman.” No, the Nationalist preaches : 
** We must look to no one for help, we must help ourselves.” To 
quote a correspondent of yours in your number of January 19th : 
**I do not think that Mr. Dell’s condemnation will affect the 
party” (the “‘ party” alluded to by your correspondent was 
the “*Centre’’), “* but it is due to your readers that they should 
not be misled by one-sided impressions.”—Yours, etc. 
L. HerFrorD WEISSE. 

Karlsruhe in Baden, Germany. 


MR. MORTIMER AND THE SAVAGE 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Mortimer has such an airy way with him and 
solves so many desperate problems as though they were news- 
paper riddles that he makes one feel quite vulgar to stop and 
question any of his well-dressed generalisations. Still, pocketing 
my diffidence, I would venture to ask him on what grounds 
and from what store of evidence he is so very certain that 
Rousseau and the ‘“ modern Romantics ” were fools about the 
savage. In his review of Mr. Lawrence’s England, My England, 
he tells us all about savage life in one and a-half sentences. 
“Savage life” is “ most complicated and unpleasant,” and 
there’s an end of it. ; 

One imagines that Mr. Mortimer arrived at this verdict 
neither from books nor a residence among “ savages,” but 
from his dislike of the Romantics. Rousseau was a Romantic ; 
therefore Rousseau talked out of his romantical hat about 
savages; therefore savages are just the opposite of what 
Rousseau said they were. Leaving aside the point that Rousseau 
was merely echoing Voltaire, whom the most daring paradoxist 
could hardly call a Romantic, I am so pedantic and pernickety 
as to ask Mr. Mortimer what he means by “ savage,” and so 
undazzled by Mr. Mortimer’s ethnological scintillations as to 
add that the word “ savage ” in this general sense means nothing 
at all. Savages, as they exist in the world to-day, may be 
divided into three classes—those who have been in contact 
with modern civilisation, those who have been in contact with 
a very ancient civilisation the only memory of which is preserved 
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in s garbled folklore, and those who have never been in contact 
with any civilisation. This third class represents the genuine 

smitives, and a considerable body of evidence is available 
gs to the way they live. Unhappily for Mr. Mortimer, these 

smitives, who understand neither metals nor agriculture, 
are, in spite of belonging to very different races and inhabiting 
very different parts of the globe, very much what Voltaire 
and Rousseau said they were. If, in fact, Mr. Mortimer could 
be to devote a little study to the ethnological accounts 
of these peoples, I fancy he might be a little more diffident 
of castigating the romantic fancies of persons to whose view 
of life he is opposed, and if (to excuse the length of this letter) 
Mr. Mortimer’s views about savages were not also held out 
of ignorance and prejudice by the man in the street, a great 
deal less nonsense about the instinctive predaciousness and 
pugnacity of mankind would be believed.—Yours, etc., 

H. J. MassincHamM. 


February 15th. 


THE EXCLUSION OF THE VIENNA 
STATE OPERA COMPANY 


To the Editor of Tw New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—While deprecating equally with “ Wayfarer” the 
circumstances which have deprived London of the projected 
visit of the Vienna State Opera Company, may I protest that 
in his comments on the subject in the current issue of THE 
New STATESMAN he is, by implication, less than fair to the 
Musicians’ Union ? 

When one reflects that the raison détre of the Union is to 
protect its members in all the circumstances of their profession, 
and not to engage itself in consideration of questions affecting 
the development of our national zsthetics, it is evident that 
the Union would have fallen short of its duty had it passively 
contemplated the professional displacement of a large number 
of its members. 

Probably the “‘ many English musicians including one famous 
authority,” quoted by ‘“ Wayfarer” as having no kind of 
sympathy with the action of the Union, are fortunately exempt 
from the considerations which obviously influenced the policy 
of the Musicians’ Union.—Yours, etc., " OW. F. Srirre. 

42 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 1. , ~— 


Miscellany 


“STEPHEN DEDALUS” 
THE AUTHOR OF ULYSSES 


T had been his whim for the little time that I was 
acquainted with him to meet me in a dark narrow 
byway, lit only by gas and pools, under the blank 

wall of Saint Sulpice and because, if I remember aright, 
of some story of Renan that seemed to me irrelevant or 
fantastic. Always at the turn of six of the clock he was 
there before me, a tall melancholy bearded figure in black, 
fretting, impatient, striding up and down beneath the 
holy wall or standing despondently at the kerb. It was 
our custom, so quickly does one fall into usage, to cross 
the pools and go into a cheap café, where, amid a vague 
restless feeling of people, we sat in the great ponderous 
ting of silence that had been made by him, and, opposite, 
I sipped pale aniseed with disappointment, yet, since there 
was little else to do, lingeringly, as though it had been 
the absinthe of which he had spoken. What could I say 
to him? What could anybody say to him? I sat ill 
at ease as a small boy who has not courage to raise his 
hand in some eternal class held slackly by a dejected 
schoolmaster. The fact that I had been to the same school 
& generation after him and had known the same streets 
and people in later years occupied him and seemed to 
me fantastic and unreal. As he sat there gazing abstractly 
through dim glaucous spectacles and sighing to himself, 
I was scarcely aware of him, for, in the intolerable circum- 
stance of silence, a dismal force constrained my mind back 
to the past. The Portrait of the Artist as Young Man had 
long since become confused with my own memories or had 
completed them and, set up by his recoilecting presence, 


I heard, as in correspondence, the murmur of classes and 
chalk squealing on the blackboard until teeth cringed, 
saw the faces of boys that I had hated and jesuits in black 
soutanes, the brass candlesticks turned upon some common 
lathe that had seemed to him like “the battered mail 
of angels,” and, with heart in shoes, I waited, having had, 
as I fancied, those thoughts that are forbidden by the sixth 
commandment of stone, for the fatal sound of the sliding 
panel of the confessional box, until suddenly the tenuous 
voice of Dedalus broke the silence like falling glass— 
and jesuits, boys, candlesticks and sins against the blessed 
Virgin and all the abracadabra of childhood vanished 
down the trap doors of the mind to lie in wait for the next 
dream or perilous temperature. 

‘“* Dublin” he was saying to me, “is the nearest city 
to the Continental. Places here in Paris, on a Saturday 
night, are like Capel Street and Thomas Street. There 
are the same joy and excitement, as though bargaining 
for Sunday’s dinner was a holiday. The very faces I see 
seem to be the same.” 

It was clear from all that he said that the grey capital 
had become for him that strange allegoric city from which 
Christian fled and yet that shining one of which the faithful 
desire to be good citizens. I saw him wandering the streets; 
watching for the visional faces he had known, analytic 
yet sentimentalist. A phase of sensitive early experience 
arrested, assuming the continuity of dream-existence, 
sharpened by the files of feverish memory, as when for 
a month the mind is stopped by disappointed love, 
and detail and light and the populated region between 
sleeping and waking are alive and morbidly fascinating, 
in terms like these, rightly or wrongly, I was aware of 
his mind.) I felt, too, that he only spoke Italian in his 
own secluded life so that English, like his past, might 
become semi-objective, pure medium, with tangible noun 
or adjective ; seriously as a schoolboy carving wood with 
a blunt penknife, I saw him making his sentence a day, 
yet into beautiful shape. With a head full of romanticism, 
I thought it fantastic to recall the doings of schoolboys 
or those unpleasing rhymes which seem delectable when 
the symbolic down appears first on the cheek. To tell, 
briefly, during the melancholy silence, of the ancient 
Liberties of Dublin, of Tenter’s Fields now brick, of changing 
shops and repainted, or auctioned, public-houses—and 
regarding the latter I was unhappily at that time but 
ill-educated—was more pleasing, for it was his delight to 
test his memory of local detail, and as he never erred, his 
face remained lit with a faint enthusiasm. 

““Is Mulvaney’s shop still there at the corner?” he 
asked me so suddenly during the last evening on which 
we met, that I was startled from reverie. I looked at him 
quickly, suspiciously, thinking, egotistically, that he had 
detected my secret thought: for I had been staring into 
that visionary shop window at sweets, seditious news- 
papers and hurley-sticks, all green and beautiful in in- 
candescent gas as the glass I was holding before the light. 
That shop, in feverish dreams, swam usually before me, 
radiant as the last tram, but with more celestial glory, 
and it contained some mystical significance that I have 
never discovered. But Stephen Dedalus was deeper in 
his own memories and I saw that it was useless to confess 
to him and so the faint glow and gurgle of enthusiasm 
that prelude talk faded in me or quietened. I pretended, 
then, that I was alone, that I saw him lessening down 
the Street of the Annunciation, by the Street of the Con- 
ception and disappearing from the ultimate Street of the 
Assumption, not quite regardless of these mysteries of 
fate, yet thinking of the sentence that awaited him. I 
saw myself, liberated from the mental circle of him and 
of the past, crossing the Boulevards and the moon perhaps 
like a silver franc in the sky, I saw through a cloud of 
tobacco smoke the diminished brightness of the Closerie 
des Lilas and Paul Fort, very neat as a Huguenot clergyman, 
and I anticipated the two words that the Prince of Poets 
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would give to me as I sat down among the young men 
drinking black coffee and cognac. 

By that time we had got up in silence and come out to 
the kerb and, with a word and a sigh, Stephen Dedalus 
had gone into the night. AusTIN CLARKE. 


Art 
DEMOCRACY AND THE ARTS 


HE majority of artists in this country view the 
accession of Labour to power with a mingling of 


joy and misgiving. The true artist—and here is a 
useful touchstone to help to discern him—has no illusions 
as to the value of the aristocratic or plutocratic patron. 
The aristocratic patron as an individual he sees to be 
generally no more intelligent, no more honourable, than the 
average working man. Nor is he less limited, although his 
limitations are different. Nor has he had, until recently, a 
tradition differing in essentials. In literature the chief 
English classics, the Bible and Shakespeare, were as familiar 
to the average labourer as to the average landlord. In 
architecture our Gothic, Tudor and Georgian masterpieces 
were at least as fully appreciated by the average workman, 
who helped to build them, as by the average Norman prize- 
fighter or commercial tout who amassed the wealth to pay 
for them and founded the families to live inthem. But the 
artist does not believe that there is more virtue in one class 
than another. He tries to see things as they are. He does 
not put the bricklayer above the Norman prize-fighter ; 
he does not believe that: 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 
He does not even think they are incompatibles; in fact, 
the two phrases, “kind hearts’? and ‘‘ Norman blood” he 
finds so vague and meaningless that he can do nothing with 
them, he eannot even use them in a satire. 

To-day he has advanced so far that he only completely 
and utterly believes in the artist. But lest this should seem 
just another form of vanity he will admit that the perfect 
artist has never existed. A man is only an artist in so far 
as he sees things as they really are. It is the devotion of a 
man’s whole powers to this heroic attempt that makes a 
man an artist—whether he expresses his conclusions in 
music, painting, sculpture, literature or any other medium. 
If anyone should call this “realism” he is completely silly. 

When the artist contemplates the society in which he 
lives he sees that the enjoyment of wealth and leisure— 
like the suffering of poverty and misfortune—has on the 
majority of men both a refining and a debasing effect. 
No one has yet attempted to analyse this process, although 
it certainly is a problem to be studied before many years 
pass; but stated in that way it is not a problem ‘for the 
artist. He feels instinctively, however, that he is strongly 
desirous of increasing wealth and leisure for an ever higher 
proportion of society. Not only does he want wealth and 
leisure, but, most emphatically, luxury. In this desire he 
finds himself at one with the general feeling of mankind, 
for in spite of the sporadic and persistent outbursts of 
puritanism—which, like the recurring epidemics of influenza, 
are not inexplicable—the desire for luxury is universal in 
men. It is no good any communistic group thinking it can 
permanently dominate this desire. The utmost it can do is 
to add a new luxury to the list—the luxury of haircloth in a 
world of crépe-de-Chine. 

But in a survey of civilisation the artist is faced with a 
phenomenon which staggers him. He sees that while in no 
generation has the best been popular, nevertheless, the best 
only has survived from generation to generation. There is 





no need for me to repeat what must be familiar to all readers 
of Tue New Statesman, although the majority of our 
countrymen don’t know it. The complete neglect of Shelley 
by an age which bought hundreds of thousands of copies of 


Mr. Martin Tupper is the sort of example (among hundreds) 
which is usually brought forward, but I will content myself 
with referring to a more recent event, namely, the sneers in 
the popular press by “‘ Mr. Gossip,” directed about a week 
ago against Dr. Robert Bridges, on his approaching visit to 
America. Dr. Bridges is known by those who have troubled 
to read his work as a distinguished poet. There is a poem 
by him entitled London Snow which is likely to outlive 
the total production of many of the day’s famous authors, 
The name of Robert Bridges is unknown to all but a tiny 
group. What a mystery it is that Dr. Bridges and not 
some inferior but far more popular writer is Poet Laureate! 
Will such good fortune be possible under a Labour Govern- 
ment, or shall we get as Poet Laureate the author of some 
trashy verbiage which he has astutely entitled Ode to 
Democracy, God and the People, or more adroitly still, 
Revolution? It may be truly said that, while there have been 
greater Poet Laureates than Dr. Robert Bridges, his bene- 
ficial influence on our language has been second to none. 
The only justification, the only meaning of such an office as 
Poet Laureate is to put into the hands of the right man the 
job of preventing a fall in the standard of writing. This 
Dr. Bridges, with his well-known“ Society of Pure English,” 
has done. It is the reason of being of all “ official” artists, 
Sir Hugh Allen, of the Royal College of Music, and Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, of the Royal Academy of Music, 
are not expected to produce great composers. Only God 
can produce them, but these gentlemen are expected to see 
that the standard of musicianship does not fall. Some of us 
even expect them to raise it; that is why we cannot under- 
stand how, as musicians, Sir Hugh Allen and Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie can oppose the visit to this country of foreign 
musicians from whom we may all learn something. 

But I confess I am not afraid of what English Labour 
Governments will do and, lest some Russian communist 
should laugh ironically at this, I add, immediately, because 
I have too high an opinion of the sound commonsense of 
this country. The most hopeful event that has happened 
since the French Revolution is the advent in England of 
the first constitutional Labour Government in Europe. 
Beside this the Russian revolution, desirable as it was, 1s 
almost insignificant. I call to mind that the vulgar ignorant 
abuse of Dr. Robert Bridges has been in the anti-Socialist 
press and not in The Daily Herald. 1 might refer to the 
‘Old Vie” audiences, but I have no belief or hope in popu- 
larity. What is important is the spirit of a party and the 
character of its leaders. The fact that the tendency of the 
Labour Party is and will be to take art seriously is immensely 
stimulating and extremely dangerous. Stimulating be- 
cause it is essentially right and in harmony with man’s 
deepest instincts ; dangerous because of our little knowledge. 
It may be said that every active furtherance of art by the 
Labour Party—the gift of a grant towards a National 
Theatre, the wider encouragement of general artistic and 
educational enterprise, will be wholly to the good. The 
Labour Party will support art and artists with deeds where 
the other parties have damned them with faint and sus- 
picious praise. But any restrictive action on the part of a 
Labour Government, any attempt to censor works of art, 
any attempt to suppress what may be thought by a respect- 
able citizen to be ignoble, indecent, wicked, immoral, 
blasphemous or irreligious art, will be fatal and so pernicious 
as to nullify the best intentions in the world. The ennobling 
of art must be left to the artists; only they understand that 
extraordinarily complex and subtle job. The Labour Party 
must adopt as their guide in these matters Milton, who 
denounced magnificently the censorship of books. The 
way to support art and artists is to subsidise what you think 
good, not to try and suppress what you think bad. And 
here I may aptly quote from a pamphlet, British Musi, 
published at sixpence, by H.M. Stationery Office. It is 4 
report of the Adult Education Committee, which included 
such representative names as Sir Hugh Allen, Sir Henry 
Hadow, Mr. H. C. Colles (musical critic of the Times), Sit 
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Walford Davies, Mr. Geoffrey Shaw and Mr. Hamilton 

Harty. I will quote two passages : 
L Sir Hugh Allen informed us that the Bach Choir at Oxford, 
seven weeks’ study, gave recently an admirable performance of 
Beethoven’s Mass in D, which a little time ago would have required 
g year’s work and twenty years ago could not have been attempted. 
attributed the improvement in the main to the better teaching 

in the “ public ” schools. 

Il. It is clear, however, that fully adequate performances of 
many of the greatest operas cannot be given at a profit, and that these 
works will not become a national possession while the matter rests 
in private hands. 

The italics are mine. Let me add that I read that passage 
with a shout of joy. If ever there was a monstrous and 
wicked conception it is the idea that works of art should 
yield a commercial profit. The one ultimately convincing 
reason why all artists without exception should welcome the 
advent of the Labour Party into power is that it is not a 
yictim of this ridiculous delusion. The man who thinks 
that access to the greatest works of art should be left for 
private speculators to provide may be thought by some 

ple to be merely an optimistic idiot; he is something 
much worse, he is a frivolous fool. 

W. J. Turner. 


Drama 


THE PHQ@ENIX PERFORMANCE 


REVOLUTION is imperceptibly, though not so very 
A slowly, taking place in English taste. The Way 
of the World is drawing all London to Hammer- 
smith, and The Country Wife, which has not been acted 
since 1748, has kept the audiences of the Phoenix chuckling 
with continuous laughter throughout two performances at 
the Regent Theatre. Some may deplore this fact; let 
those of us who rejoice give thanks to Mr. Allan Wade, to 
Mr. Montague Summers and to the Phoenix, for being, not 
only the chief instigators of this revolution, but those who, 
in their admirable performances, are providing us with the 
fruits of victory as well. 

This performance of Wycherley’s masterpiece was mag- 
nificent. The Phoenix have acted well in the past, but even 
they have never given us anything on this level before. 
As a whole the acting is infinitely better than in the present 
performance of The Way of the World. In both plays there 
are two individual examples of first-rate acting, but there 
the comparison ends. The Country Wife was all in the same 
school of acting. It was produced with the utmost care, 
and with great intelligence. Each actor and actress really 
seemed to know what he and she were saying. They seemed 
to be accustomed to being witty, to produce their brightest 
sayings with a self-confident delight, as in the fact that they 
knew there were a hundred more left in their brains to pop 
out as fast as opportunity should offer. They could even 
Wear their fine clothes as if they were used to them, and as 
ifit had never crossed their minds that they were “ quaint ” 
or“ interesting.” 

And what an extraordinarily funny play it is! It reads 
excellently, but it plays far more amusingly still. In this 
it differs from The Way of the World, which, though delight- 
ful on the stage, is not, I think, quite so satisfactory there 
asin the study. The Country Wife has, to start with, the 
advantage of the simplest of plots. It therefore avoids 
that rather tiresome lost art of final explanations which 
occurs so often in Restoration comedy. But its merits 
are by no means confined to its skilful avoidance of pitfalls. 
If half the art of comedy consists, as indeed it almost does, 
in the capability of giving a fresh twist to your plot when 
the old one is just on the point of running out, there can 
be no better example of it anywhere than in Wycherley’s 
use of Mrs. Pinchwife’s second letter to Horner. It springs 
with perfect naturalness from the situation of the moment. 
tis a mere excuse, a mere hasty invention to get out of a 
scrape, & spontaneous delighted leap at the only available 

¢ which can serve her purpose ; it is linked up with the 
first letter ; it is a step forward in her delightful transfor- 


mation ; and it leads the plot forward from the end of the 
fourth act almost to the last word of the last. Of such 
ingeniousness of invention the playis full, and the individual 
scenes are often in themselves not only absurdly funny, 
but almost naturally so, with only that spice of exaggeration 
that nature at her most complaisant needs in order to 
become high comedy. 

Wycherley, in fact, is at his lightest and wittiest in this 
play. There is none of that rather heavy castigation of his 
age which makes The Plain Dealer so unappetising a mixture. 
We do not think of “‘the strength of manly Wycherley,” but 
only of that extraordinary lightness of touch that can give 
every sentence a double or a treble meaning, that can throw 
off a “bawdy” joke like that of the famous china scene, 
and keep it bounding from one to another of his characters 
almost indefinitely, that can play with the innocence of 
the foolish and delightful young country wife, extracting 
the most exquisite fun from her, without committing a 
single fault of coarse insensitiveness or bad taste. 

Miss Isabel Jeans played the latter part with a sort of 
innocent and affectionate naughtiness that was very 
attractive. She was not as innocent as she pretended to 
be, one knew, but she was innocent. Or rather she was 
only ignorant and the quickest scholar imaginable. It 
was her ignorance that made her let the cat out of the bag 
so continually, but when put to it she showed the sharpness 
of her wits, and her childish delight in them, with the 
utmost effect. Her first letter seene—that in which she is 
forced by her husband to write a forbidding letter to her 
lover, and then succeeds in changing it for her so very loving 
one—was a perfect piece of acting. The way she showed 
protest, submission to force, bewilderment, then a dawning 
sense of a way out, and finally childish triumph, was a 
lesson in the portrayal of unsophisticated emotions. She 
was young, lovely and as full of tricks as a monkey. Her 
silliness was as attractive as her cunning. Incidentally she 
has the pleasantest natural gestures, and a beautifully clear 
speaking voice, and the sort of intelligence without which no 
actress can ever succeed in comedy. 

And Miss Athene Seyler as Lady Fidget was, in her differ- 
ent way, just as good. This part, of course, is an admirable 
foil to the other. Lady Fidget is entirely sophisticated. 
She has the greatest care for her reputation, and the morals 
of a woman of the town. Many people have combined 
those two quite easily, but the point of Lady Fidget is that 
she has wit. And she has. She is at least a match for 
Horner at that. Her impudence, the most excellently well- 
bred impudence in the world, is admirably sustained. Her 
attitude to her lover is as perfectly selfish as her attitude to 
her husband and everyone else besides. There is not an 
atom of disinterestedness or an atom of softness in her 
anywhere. But so long as she gets what she desires she is a 
charming companion. Miss Athene Seyler was, of course, 
admirable in such a part. Her manners were delightful, 
her most pointed remarks were delivered with a personal 
relish that showed how she herself enjoyed them, she 
was polished, witty and natural, and the shake of her 
ringleted head showed how well she knew how to live up 
to her adornment. 

And if all the other parts could not live up to this level 
they did not fall far below it. I feared for Mr. Balliol 
Holloway in the part of Horner to start with. His rather 
tragic manner seemed unlikely to adapt itself to the lightness 
of Wycherley, but brains conquered, and he succeeded 
beyond expectation. 

But what made the performance remarkable was its all- 
round excellence. Never once did anyone seem to forget 
that he was playing Restoration comedy. There was no 
heavy sincerity or play for sentiment. Everyone was 
acting, and everyone understood what he was acting. Ina 
performance given over to the enjoyment of wit, wit alone 
for once was allowed to rule supreme. And if that is not a 
sign of a revolution in taste I don’t know what is. 

Rateu WRricat. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Anthony Dare. By ArcuipaLp MarsuHatt. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Deep Meadows. By Marcaret Rivers LarRMINIE. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


A Cure of Souls. By May Srncxiarr. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
The Bazaar. By Martin ArMstTroNG. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
The Counterplot. By Hore Mrrriees. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


It is the mediocre books that take the heart out of reviewers, 
leaving us, not heartless—that might be a good thing—but 
spiritless, pitiable, crushed. A really bad book at least produces 
some reaction: indignation, or more probably laughter, at any 
rate a feeling other than ennui to express. It has the vigour of 
its own vulgarity, and if it possesses the power to infuriate the 
Unhappy Few, it is likely to give proportionate pleasure to the 
rest of the world. And there is not so much pleasure upon earth 
that one can wish to see it diminished. Make a high-brow your 
Lenin or Mussolini, empower him to break all the gramophone 
records of Mr. Ivor Novello, to burn all the pictures by 
Barribal and Monsieur Domergue, and to make the possession 
of a novel by Mr. Frankau a punishable offence—you will not 
make Bach or Picasso or Jane Austen any more popular; you 
will merely deprive your fellows of the only method of self- 
expression or self-forgetfulness they are able to employ. ‘‘ We 
call vices the pleasures we cannot conceive ourselves enjoying,” 
but once we are rational enough to realise this, it is indecent to be 
a Puritan. 

But work that is obviously disinterested ; music by estimable 
English ladies and gentlemen, pictures that the painters would 
scorn sending to Burlington House, novels that are carefully 
written in correct English and that never condescend to the 
least vulgarity, what are we to say of these? First, no doubt, 
that they are worthy of respect. Unluckily this is sure to be 
taken as an insult. For in our reaction from the standards of 
that most abnormal of centuries, the Nineteenth, the words 
** worthy ” and “* respectable ” have ceased to have any but a 
pejorative sense. Secondly, and better, we may say that these 
works, too, give pleasure, and that if their admirers are not so 
numerous as those of trashier work, well, we should be the first 
to protest that numbers are not everything. Here it becomes 
necessary to look at the facts, for imagination fails one. It is 
easy to imagine the appeal made by Mr. Novello, Barribal, or 
Mr. Frankau, but, it must be remembered, there is evidence that 
the works of, shall we say, Mr. Rutland Boughton, Sir Charles 
Holmes and Mr. Archibald Marshall, have in point of fact their 
equally fervent, though less numerous, admirers. And these 
craftsmen make no concessions. If only one could understand ... 

Anthony Dare is the first novel of Mr. Marshall’s that I have 
read. Its predecessor, Pippin, simply floored me, and I had to 
take Mr. Chesterton’s word that it was a masterpiece. The first 
chapter of Anthony Dare made quite an agreeable effect. Its 
directness was a change from most contemporary fiction, and 
seemed the result of a calculated ingenuousness, like the innocent 
ways of eighteenth-century heroines. But soon the old-world 
charm of Ifield Lodge and Merstead Rectory, the tennis-parties 
and the various aunts, began to pall ; the uniform rectitude of 
Mr. Marshall’s style became an oppression, and only by con- 
stantly repeated efforts of will could I continue to read. There 
was never an unexpected touch or a lively idea, never a sentence 
which invited one to read its successor. I did finish the book ; 
and can report that it describes a boy’s life from the age of 
sixteen to the time when he leaves school and enters an office ; 
also that Mr. Marshall has considerable knowledge of character. 
But that the book should be held a work of art, that it can give 
a moment’s agitation or deliverance, passes my understanding. 
My failure is perhaps on a par with a perverted preference for 
French dishes to honest English boiled mutton. 

Deep Meadows is rather a different affair. It is also a boring 
book, but I am not sure it is so respectable. The authoress 
writes with care and enjoys words for their own sake, which is 
refreshing after a meal of Mr. Marshall’s preparation, but she 
indulges freely in the higher sentimentality. It is oh! so deli- 
cate,sorefined. Mrs. Larminie never lets herself go ; you cannot 
put your finger on a paragraph where the cat definitely gets out 
of the bag, but all the time one is conscious of some muffled 
sound going on, yes, there is no doubt of it, it is mewing. And 
one loses all patience with the heroine—if one has not lost it 
before—when, evidently with the authoress’s approval, she 
changes her name. This she does for her children’s sake “ to 
avoid the taint,’ when her father-in-law gets into one of those 
scrapes that old gentlemen do get into ; as if any sensible person 
would seriously blame the old gentleman, much less visit his 





misfortunes upon his miserable grandchildren. Mrs. Larminie 
has a gift, but I am afraid Deep Meadows is an example of some- 
thing worse than mediocrity, le faux bon. 

Miss Sinclair next. She is not a sympathetic writer in either 
sense of the word. She is at her best in comedy—Mr. Waddi. 
ton of Wyck I like best of her recent books—and the comic side 
of A Cure of Souls is its happiest. The book is a study of the 
laziest and most self-indulgent clergyman imaginable, and 
incidentally to him of an unhappy spinster driven by sex to 
religious mania. It is, of course, highly accomplished. But ] 
do not believe in Canon Chamberlain. A man whose favourite 
occupation was to read Flaubert could not be so stupid : he 
would be less obvious in his selfishness. The Canon hardly 
deceives himself; it is inconceivable that he should deceive 
others. There are three aspects of a character in fiction ; what 
he appears to other people ; what he appears to himself; and 
what he really is—that is to say, what he appears to his omnis- 
cient creator, the novelist. If Miss Sinclair in this book had 
defined a little further the first two aspects, her elaborate study 
of the third would be more effective. For comedy lives on the 
difference between what we are and what we seem to be. More. 
over, the portrait is severely two-dimensional. Never once does 
the Canon act out of character: his consistency is incredible, 
He is, in fact, a “‘ character ” in the Victorian sense, or at least, 
an attempt at one. Miss Sinclair is a most competent producer, 
There is no confusion on her stage, it is as neat as a parlour, there 
is never a word wasted or out of place, and no one is ever known 
to miss his cue. Life isn’t like that. If Miss Sinclair had her 
way with us, it would be. And in the prevailing chaos, with all 
our seismographs agitated out of existence, there is a certain 
consolation in the spectacle of a lady, after a careful inspection 
of the devastation, continuing to conduct her affairs in the 
midst of it as if she were in Cheltenham or Tunbridge Wells. 

With Mr. Armstrong’s stories we reach the Pole. Some may 
be more successful than others, but the surface is uniformly 
cold and glassy. Never for an instant can one get any purchase. 
But human patience will at length give out. The book is 
prettily printed, bound in batik boards, with a tasteful jacket; 
it contains seventeen stories and costs 7s. 6d. There is nothing 
wrong with either the sentiments or the language, and selected 
passages might prove suitable for translation into Latin prose. 

Imagine a party of tedious well-bred persons that you have 
had to attend, and then the sudden discovery that you are left 
alone with the one being in the world you want to see : it is with 
some such overmastering relief that I find myself faced with 
The Counterplot. No doubt the mediocrity of the company I 
have been keeping partly accounts for my exaltation, but I 
seriously believe I like this book better than any new English 
novel I have read in the last fifteen months. And, as usual in 
such erotic encounters, I find myself rather confused to account 
for so fine a frenzy. But one should pretend impartiality. Miss 
Hope Mirrlees, then, has written previously a historical novel 
called Madeleine, which I have not yet read. She has also written 
a poem about Paris which I remember as a work of peculiar 
ingenuity. She is educated as well as erudite, and does not 
mind our knowing it. (But this is agreeable : most novelists 
bask in the desert of their own ignorance.) She enjoys writing 
elaborate descriptive passages, the texture of which is rather 
stiff, as heavy brocades are stiff. This I like less, though there 
is no doubt of her dexterity ; and the play laid in fourteenth- 
century Seville, which occupies nearly a third of the novel, does 
not strike me as a success in itself. It is written in a poetical 
and archaistic prose that one does not care for. But it must be 
explained that this play is the key to the book, because the girl 
whose work it is supposed to be gives vent in it to the feelings, 
conscious and unconscious, which she cannot otherwise express. 
The characters in it are translations of the human beings who 
impinge most deeply on her emotional life. It is quite a common 
genesis for works of art, but the fact has never, I think, been 
so industriously used as the material of fiction. Miss Mirrlees 
has not quite brought off her effect. Perhaps she would have 
done better to insert passages from the play at intervals as they 
were supposedly composed, so that they would supply 
immediately the necessary comment on the action of the novel. 
In a sense therefore the book is a failure ; it turns on a device 
which does not quite turn the corner, and one’s satisfaction is 
not so complete at the end as it was half-way through. But how 
admirable are the first two-thirds! We are plumped down in the 
Lane family, and soon we know each member of it and all its 
satellites as well as we know our own intimates, and take a 
much interest in their relations to one another. For Miss 
Mirrlees is very Cambridge, and insists all the time on personal 
relations ; in which matter, though one comes from outer 
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Oxonian darkness, it is difficult to disagree with her. I only 
wish her novel had been twice as long. Teresa herself (the 
pla ight through whose eyes we see most of the story), with 
her efforts to capture the design which will co-ordinate all the 
details and odd turns of her existence ; with her horrid tumbles 
in the mud ; and her intervals of detachment, when she sees 
life esthetically, “‘ the present frozen into the past *—Teresa 
is ourselves. And we are fascinated accordingly. 

The important superiority of Miss Mirrlees to almost all 
contemporary novelists lies neither in her wit, nor her erudition, 
nor her language, nor her sense of character, though all these 
gre rare and remarkable. It is her view of life that matters, 
and is truly interesting. She neither takes a view for granted, 
nor imposes on us a fantastic and merely romantic one of her 
own. She runs this way and that, waving her butterfly net, 
and I, at least, follow the pursuit with breathless excitement. 
At the end one is little the wiser, of course, but it has been a 
ravishing afternoon. The Counterplot is a delicious book ; and 
with it Miss Mirrlees, though her achievement is not yet com- 

ble with that of Mr. E. M. Forster and Mrs. Woolf, puts 
herself in their distinguished company 
RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE 


The Elizabethan Stage. By E. K. Cuampers. Oxford University 
Press. Four Vols. 70s. 

Dr. Chambers has produced his second great authoritative 
work for which we have been waiting, and without the aid of 
which each new enquirer into the mystery of the Elizabethan 
theatre is bound at first to falter into the awaiting quagmires, 
and often to reach his destination a rather bedraggled figure. 
Dr. Chambers has not only very accurately remapped this 
dangerous region, but has set up lamp-posts and electric signs 
to guide the future pilgrim. 

He gives us in some nineteen hundred pages, the most compre- 
hensive account which has yet been written of the private, 
public and court stages, together with other forms of ‘‘ mimesis ” 
and spectacle surviving from earlier times, from the beginning 
of the reign of Elizabeth until the death of Shakespeare. The 
one thing to regret is that the work was not carried up to the 
closing of the theatres in 1642. But perhaps this is too much to 
ask at once. 

We have in these four volumes all, or practically all, the 
discoverable evidence upon the various parts of the subject, 
collected, weighed, sorted, classified and built up with immense 
care into a logical and beautiful structure, ornamented by a 
distinguished literary style. Before entering into details con- 
cerning the theatrical companies and the individual actors and 
playhouses, the background of the Court, the Royal Household, 
the Revels Office and the essential question of the conflict 
between humanism and puritanism are dealt with in due propor- 
tion. Throughout there exists an heroic avoidance of facile 
or spectacular theorising. The facts are surveyed with the 
temperate and disinterested vision of a scholar who has no axe 
to grind and no preconceived theory to make good. The gilded 
prizes of flashy theory and racy narrative present no allurements 
to Dr. Chambers. If ever the temptation occurs to draw a 
dangerous conclusion he admits its presence and leaves it at that, 
A scholar of such eminence can afford to be generous, but the 
rasher speculators of the past, notably Fleay and Collier, do not 
always get off by any means scathless. Some of the severest 
rebukes are to be found among the footnotes, which form in 
themselves almost another work, and which are spiced with 
such lively matters as the ‘‘ pretty prancke,” played by Gamaliel 
Ratsey, the highwayman, upon the itinerant players, and the 
following entertaining information inserted as a pleasant “ jig” 
at the end of a long and minute history of the theatre at 

Ts : 

_Blackfriar’s House, a deserted monastery on the Thames 
side, was granted by Edward VI. in 1596 to the Court Players 
for their use as a playhouse, but it was not until the accession 
of Elizabeth that it received official sanction as a recognised 
Place of public entertainment. 


_ The strict historical method by which Dr. Chambers conducts 

his examination of the actual structure of the stages of the 
—- theatres is exemplary and constitutes an advance upon 
ormer work of the kind. By segregating as far as possible 
Private theatre plays from those of the public theatres and 
reviewing them chronologically, he creates a bulk of evidence 
larger than has before been mustered, and produces from it very 
Interesting deductions. 


Here we enter a territory where the ground of fact is less 
secure, and a stage historian is often forced against his will into 
perilous conjecture. Two individuals examining the same evi- 
dence in good faith, it has often been demonstrated, will draw 
very divergent conclusions. The matter is partly temperamen- 
tal. Dr. Chambers is governed by the scholarly desire for 
concrete evidence. Of this there is little to be had. His 
pursuit of the categorical and his desire to find an independent 
solution to every difficulty drive him into the necessity of 
providing some special methods for setting scenes, by means of 
tents pitched upon the stage, walls run out on to the stage 
“* with the help of some machine through the doors or the central 
aperture,” and “standing across the main stage from back to 
front,” and a special door “ set across the narrow space between 
the arras and the back wall of the main stage, at the corner of 
the aperture, and at right angles to its plane.’ The last is to 
account for the curious directions for the entrance of the nurse 
to the friar’s cell, in Romeo and Juliet, apparently by means of a 
second door on the stage. 

There is no reason why such things should not have existed, but 
it cannot be claimed that they are less hypothetical or supported 
by sounder evidence than the conjecture which places the two 
main entering doors at an angle to the main front of the tiring- 
house. This theory is favoured by those whose natural bias 
leads them to stress in particular the practical aspect of the 
Elizabethan stage from the point of view of actors and stage 
managers working under the given conditions. Dr. Chambers 
rejects such a theory, partly on the evidence of the De Witt 
drawing ; which, however, if it represents the Swan with some 
accuracy about 1596, admittedly shows its stage to have differed 
in important respects from those of other theatres. 

Supposing the side-doors to have projected, their angle with 
the principal face of the tiring-house might have been no greater 
than would have brought them naturally into the sweep of the 
circle formed by the lowest row of seats, in the round theatres. 
Even so, this would help to focus the action upon the centre of 
the stage. They would enclose to some extent the portion of 
the stage between them and immediately in front of the cur- 
tained aperture, so that upon drawing the curtains and disclosing 
the inner-stage set for an interior scene, they would form logical 
entries, either to the chamber itself as in the final scenes of 
Othello, or to a supposed antechamber, as in the scene in The 
Maids Tragedy, preceding the murder of the King. The 
apertures above them might even serve to represent separate 
ramparts, upon either side of the main upper-stage. 

With regard to the entry mentioned in Romeo and Juliet, it 
would surely be simpler than putting up a special door to draw 
one side of the curtain to represent the door, behind which the 
nurse could knock with a stick, but as Romeo is told by the 
friar to run into his study it might be supposed that an error has 
crept in, and that the action took place in front of the curtain, 
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while, as in similar cases, the nurse did her knocking “ with- 
out.” But here we have consulted only the folio. 

It is dangerous to add further scenic devices than are already 
specified or definitely implied. The extra time allowed by a 
‘*two hours traffic” for pitching tents and putting up extra doors 
during the play cannot have been great. What was done had 
to be performed as swiftly 

As is a veil put off, a visor changed. 


A stage with oblique entering doors besides assisting the 
smooth running of scene on scene and dispensing in some cases 
with the need for extra properties, would also reproduce better 
than a flat fronted tiring-house the requirements of the stages 
of the court and the public theatres, and would approximate 
more nearly to the principle of the Serlian street. In addition, 
it would secure, as Dr. Chambers mentions, a less impossible 
view for the Lord’s Room, would give some meaning to the 
remark of the inn-keeper in The Merry Devil of Edmonton, on 
the subject of his “ overthwart neighbour,” and explain the 
subsequent position of the proscenium doors and balconies of 
the Restoration and Eighteenth-century theatres. 

Where there is an even chance of the employment of one of 
two methods, in the absence of conclusive evidence, it is probably 
safer to give credit to the one which would be more likely to 
prove effective from a stage point of view. 

In any case these matters count for very little in a work of 
such immensity as that which Dr. Chambers has performed, and 
to cavil may seem both audacious and ungrateful. Perhaps 
Edward Alleyn foresaw a time when Dr. Chambers would have 
solved every problem in connection with the Elizabethan stage, 
and to reserve a little ot the fun, decided, while keeping the con- 
tract for the building of the Fortune, to loose discreetly ‘the 
plott thereof drawen.” A. P. D. P. 


MARIE LENERU 
Journal of Marie Lenéru. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


On the 10th December, 1910, Antoine produced at the Odéon 
Theatre Les Affranchis. The author was Marie Lenéru, then 
thirty-five years old; she had written other books, an essay 
on St. Just, a novel, still unpublished, and much of the diary 
which her mother has now given to the public. Her place as 
a dramatist it is still too early to determine ; for there seems 
little doubt that French critical opinion, while genuinely 
moved and attracted by Marie Lenéru’s talent, was also affected 
favourably by a fact as amazing as it is, eritically, irrelevant. 
Marie Lenéru, when her play was produced, had been stone-deaf 
for twenty years, so deaf that, although she never lost her 
speech, she once writes of herself in her diary as hoping to recover 
it, so impossible had the give-and-take of social intercourse 
become for her. Consideration of her affliction is not only 
relevant but necessary in discussing her diary. Her courage, 
her refusal to be baffled by her disease—she used to carry about 
a large sheet of paper for her acquaintances to write their remarks 
—are so great that it is easy to forget that this diary is the diary 
of a sick person. M. de Curel forgets it at times in his intro- 
duction ; and this is not surprising, for she makes less of her 
disability than do those two other famous diarists, Bashkirtseff 
and Barbellion. Yet if one reads her carefully, it is evident 
that she felt more thwarted, more hampered than Marie Bash- 
kirtseff or even than Barbellion with his much more serious 
illness. For Barbellion was a scientist, and Bashkirtseff’s 
disease often seems in a strange way to exhilarate its victims. 
Deafness, for a social, gay, light-hearted, spirited and ambitious 
girl must of all complaints be the most depressing. At one 
time Marie Lenéru was threatened with blindness as well; 
but she regards this with equanimity. Yet it is plain the 
sight of life, of people and Nature in movement was a continual 
solace to her. She exalts, in a passage written in 1899, in the 
procession of the world: 

I love life, I love life prodigiously. Everything in it 
intoxicates me. I feel increasingly the fever which it gives me. 

I move in this life with a Sls besstetnse which fills me 

to overflowing. It is impossible for me to curb the vivacity 

of my movements, the energy of my speech, the provocation 
of my look—everything which confirms my triumph in existing. 

If I see myself in a mirror, I seem to be bringing myself some 

mysterious and intoxicating news. I open wide the doors 

before me, I come and go with the rhythmic movement of 

a valse. Henceforth, I feel my life will hold for me, to the 

very end, the enchantments and surprises of a convalescence. 

=. my life may be, I declare that I shall die reconciled 
with it. 








When she died in 1918, sick at the war, careless then of her 
own fame—another play La Triomphatrice was produced in 
January, 1918, at the Théatre Francais while a Zeppelin Taid 
was in progress—she was able, one hopes, to repeat that final 
boast ; for certainly few people got more out of life than this 
** convalescent.” 

The diary registers moods of discouragement and despair 
Marie Lenéru sighs after love—rarely; after marriage—often; 
occasionally for the more vulgar consolations of wealth and 
luxury; but she found her happiness in reading, in writing, 
and in the society of such friends as Madame Duclaux, who 
contributes to this volume an exquisite little appreciation, 
The literary judgments in the book are often extremely shrewd 
and witty. When she is only twenty-three years old she writes 
of Renan—the Vie de Jésus: 

. . . the famous style did not take me off my feet. It is 

naively perfect, and I am always conscious, between it and 

me, of that indefinable thing called tone. Well, this tone has 
the ecclesiastical abundance, the easy flowery flow of an 
oratorical and slightly conceited curate. It gives me the 
impression of a voice speaking too quickly. 

Then this of the de Goncourts: 

I begin to lose my respect for the de Goncourts, whom | 
have adored. They are women,and what fondness for clothes! 
It is astonishing how little sufficed them in the course of their 
existence. Travel, philosophy, music—these three primary 
human cultures are unknown to them. 

When the war came it found her a vehement pacifist anda 
vehement friend of the soldier: ° 

An old diplomatic routine—that is what war is to-day, 
Murder is in human nature? Yes, but not murder without 
pleasure. This is well known by governments, which have 
had to take numerous coercive measures to render military 
service obligatory. . . . I shall not fear war the day there are 
no more non-combatants to wage it. 


In 1918 her own health and her mother’s compelled them to leave 
Paris ; they went to their home in Brittany, and at Lorient she 
caught influenza and on September 23rd, 1918, she died. This 
is an American translation by Mr. W. A. Bradley. It is an 
uninspired piece of work, and at times it is difficult to make 
sense of Mr. Bradley’s English. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN SCHISMATICS 


Apollinarianism. By C. E. Raven, D.D. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 12s. 6d. 

In an age more interested in questions of conduct than of 
dogma, when theological difficulties are either settled for us 
by our Church or are left to each of us to settle for ourselves 
in any way we please, it is not unnatural that the religious 
controversies of the fourth century after Christ should arouse 
little interest even among the devout, and should be dismissed 
by most of us as trivial. In fact they were nothing of the 
kind. Here was a new religion which had emerged from an 
obscure village in Syria and swept with unexampled rapidity 
across the whole civilised world, shattering its traditions, 
changing its literature and its whole manner of thought, 
creating, in fact, a new civilisation, conquering Rome itself. 
And yet its champions were in the ludicrous position of being 
unable to declare with a united voice whether their Founder 
was a God or a man, whether they believed in one God, or 
two, or three—or four, as the Logos-Theology seemed t 
suggest. - 

It was, indeed, imperative that the fourth century Christians 
should come to some agreement as to where they stood. For 
if Christ was a man, as Paul of Samosata held, then the whole 
doctrine of the Incarnation disappeared ; but if the Gnostics 
were right in calling Him God, incapable of sin and impervious 
to pain, then His death was no “ sacrifice,” but a mere display 
and His sinless life was valueless as an example. That is the 
dilemma, and, as Dr. Raven says, “ the history of Christology 
of the fourth century is the record of the struggle to avoid 
being impaled upon one horn or the other.” The Arian com- 
promise, which, while denying the manhood of Christ, denied 
Him also equality with God, thus reducing Him to the rank 
of a kind of demi-god, was generally felt to be equally objection 
able and even more unreasonable. ; 

The question at issue was perfectly clear: the disputants— 
Origen, Arius, Athanasius, Apollinarius—were men of ee 
ability, and their contributions to the discussion were 0 
masterpieces of scholarship and dialectic. Confronted by rs 
array of heresies, they recognised more easily than we 
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COLLINS 


48.PALL MALL, S.W. 





E. Wingfield-Stratford. 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF LIFE. 


In this book the author of “The Reconstruction of 
Mind” endeavours to show how civilisation can be 
saved from its present wasteful and suicidal course, and 
this in his view can be only accomplished by a complete 
mental and spiritual reconstruction, 10s. net. 





E. Bowen-Rowlands. 
JUDGMENT OF DEATH. 


The capital punishment controversy is always with us. 
Here fully and impartially stated is the data for 
deciding it. 15s. net. 





NEW FICTION 7/6 net. 
Archibald Marshall, 
Author of “ Pippin.” 


ANTHONY DARE. 


“A delight and a triumph. For perfect truth about 
a boy seek out ‘Anthony Dare.’”—Jhe Outlook. 








F. Wills Crofts, 


Author of “ The Cask,” etc. 


THE GROOTE PARK MURDER. 


“Read it, for Mr. Crofts is the ideal detective writer, 
and this is second, if it is not first, of his compositions.” 
—The Outlook. 





Hope Mirrlees. 
THE COUNTERPLOT. 


By the brilliant young author of “ Madeleine.” 





A. Fielding. 
THE EAMES-ERSKINE CASE. 


An excellent detective story by a new writer. 





Robert A. Simon. 
“OUR LITTLE GIRL.” 


“The story is intensely human, the touch of sarcasm 
refreshing.”—Aberdeen Press. 





Cherry Veheyne. 
“ ACCORDING TO THEIR DESERTS.” 


Author of “ The Journal of Henry Bulver.’ 
£750 novel competition. 


’ Winner 








COLLINS 2/6 NOVELS. 


THE HISTORY OF MR. POLLY. H. G. WELLS. 
PIPPIN. ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 
THE BROOKLYN MURDERS. G. D. H. COLE. 





The above new books out of 83 in the series on sale 
at every Bookseller and Bookstall. 
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J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 


Messrs. Dent will be pleased to send you their SPRING 
ANNOUNCEMENT LIST on receipt of your name and 
address. 


CHINA 


By EMILE HOVELAQUE. 
Translated from the French by MRS. LAURENCE 
BINYON. 7s. 6d. nei. 

= book of rare beauty of thought and excellence of 
execution.”—The Sunday Times. 

“A brilliantly complete account of China in all its 
aspects."—Mr. George Sampson in the Daily News. 


TALKS AND TRAITS 
By H. C. MINCHIN. 6s. net. 


“ All who value the union of art and learning should 
read it."—T7imes Literary Supplement. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY’S 


Collected Essays and Papers. 3 Vols. 

3ls. 6d. net the set. 

“ The product of just under fifty years of literary activity 
is here garnered together; and in the complete array of 
some 1,200 pages there is not a judgment which does not 
seem to gain by re-reading nor an example which is not 
pertinent to the prevailing tendencies of modern literature.” 

—Arthur Waugh in The Daily Telegraph. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S 


Collected Essays and Addresses. 3 Vols. 
3ls. 6d. net the set. 
“Every owner of these three volumes, which include 
some papers not previously collected, has an evening or 


two of glorious talk always at his command.” 
—London Mercury. 


CASTE AND OUTCAST. 


By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ The finest thing ever written about East and West. 
-P.’s and Cassels Weekly 


MUSSOLINI 


A> REVEALED IN HIS POLITICAL 
SPEECHES. 

BARONE BERNARDO 

QUARANTA di SAN SEVERINO. 7s. 6d. net. 


“We recommend everyone to study these piercing 
speeches. They resound with sincere yet far-reaching 
statesmanship.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW FICTION 
TILL A’ THE SEAS GANG DRY 


\ “First Novel” by JOHN INNES. 7s. 6d. net. 
The life-story of a man of sincerity and simple ideals. 
A novel of strength and charm. 


THAT WHICH HAPPENED 





Translated by 


By IVAN SHMELOY. Ss. net. 
A brilliant fantasy of the realistic school, typical of 
Modern Russia. 
NACH/E REGULES 
By MANUEL GALVEZ. 6s. net. 


“Ferocious with truth, intense with life. An amazingly real 


story.”—Birmingham Post. 


THE HOUSE OF THE SECRET 


By CLAUDE FARRERE. 6s. net. 
Its atmosphere of shivery suspense, its strange happen- 
ings, will hold the reader spellbound. 





Write to-day for a Prospectus of the Complete 
Works of Joseph Conrad, W. H. Hudson. 











3 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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that the question before them was of vital importance to 
posterity. In one respect, and one only, can they and their 
quarrel be said to appear trivial in modern eyes—and that is 
in their manner of approach. In trying to explain the nature 
of Christ, they dealt in metaphors applicable only to material 
things; they seemed to think that by references to chemical 
changes, or to the transformation that takes place in iron when 
it is made red-hot, they had cleared up for ever the problem of 
how Godhead and manhood met in the Person of Christ. It 
must be remembered that they were men of their time. The 
Greek influence was strong upon them ; what they were trying 
to do was “ to translate the content of their belief into language 
intelligible to Gentile audiences.”” But the fact remains that, 
to the average modern reader, their arguments are often very 
difficult to follow; it requires a sympathetic and scholarly 
re-statement like Dr. Raven’s to make us realise the tremendous 
importance, historical as well as theological, of the dispute in 
which these men were engaged. 

But with the Apollinarian heresy we encounter for the first 
time a mist of fine distinctions and verbal quibbles, leading 
directly to the endless tergiversations of the Two-Nature 
controversy of the fifth century. It was not the fault of 
Apollinarius. The compromise which he suggested was 
perfectly simple, and was so near to orthodoxy that many of 
his theories were afterwards accepted by the Church, and Dr. 
Raven can argue that if Apollinarius is a heretic half the 
Catholic commentators should be condemned along with him. 
He agreed that Christ was both God and man, but the idea 
of two natures seems to him unreasonable, and therefore (to 
his Greek mind) “ impious.” He talked instead of a “‘ mixture,” 
and, in his efforts to produce something that could be under- 
stood, he naturally drifted away from the ideas of an inspired 
man or an Arian demi-god, and towards the Gnostic school of 
thought, which was much less offensive to him. He lost sight 
of the fact that Christ was Very Man, but he never denied 
His manhood, and he never said that His Body had a pre- 
existence, and was brought with Him from heaven. 

These charges against Apollinarius were invented at a later 
date, when it seemed desirable to represent him as a heretic, 
as well as a schismatic. His real crime was that he set up 
separate congregations of his own; and, at a time when the 
unity of the Eastern Church was everywhere threatened, it 
was a serious one. Basil’s letter to Rome, which brought 
about his condemnation, makes this the principal charge 
against him, and mentions only incidentally that he had confused 
the minds of the faithful by his metaphysical speculations. 
He has been called the ‘Father of the Monophysites.” It is as 
absurd to suppose that he was punished simply for his almost 
orthodox opinions as it is to believe that these latter suffered 
centuries of persecution merely for the sake of their petti- 
fogging, hair-splitting heresy. What was at stake in each 
case was the independence of a small community which defied 
Rome or Constantinople, and attempted to form its own 
Church. 


SIC ME SERVAVIT APOLLO 


Sunlight and Health, By C. W. Saieresy, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
Nisbet. 5s. 

When the Greeks imagined Phoebus Apollo as slaying men with 
his darts they were not entirely in error; but they were emphasis- 
ing the heat rather than the light of the sun. The same mistake 
has been made, according to Dr. Saleeby, by those who have 
hastily criticised the modern science of heliotherapy, which 
has such magnificent cures to its credit when it is practised by 
Dr. Rollier at Leysin. Mistakes have been made by too earnest 
and thoughtless pioneers and have been seized upon by critics to 
discredit the whole method. It is obvious that directly you 
begin using so enormous and so widely variant a power as the 
sun you are confronted with many difficulties and dangers. 
There is the question of altitude ; there is the question of how 
long a treatment can continue, and how the time is to be gradu- 
ated for different diseases and different persons; there is the 
problem of which hours of sunlight are likely to give the maxi- 
mum of healing with the minimum of risk from overheating ; 
there is the further problem, even harder to decide, of how much 
of the cure is effected by the light, and how much by fresh air, 
Finally there is the ultimate problem, which all simple, natural 
methods have to meet, of how you are to persuade people that 
anything as easy to get, and as cheap, as sunlight and fresh 
air can be as valuable as an expensive “‘cure’’ at a spa or in a 
nursing-home. 

We proclaim the value of simple daily things; but the 
moment that some surprising novelty is announced we forget 


ourselves and our philosophy—like the t crowd 
who had listened A - a —_ X-ray therapeutics Renee 
pongnens a few years ago, and who promptly walked out of 
the lecture theatre when Dr. Rollier followed with a Paper on 
mere heliotherapy. . . . We want a buzzing X-ray tube, a 
good bedside manner, a superb operating theatre, a pe 
modelled plaster of paris jacket, a drug with a high number 
a long name and a remarkable history, like 606, or anti. 
tuberculosis serum made at vast expense by the inoculation 
of animals ; and when, as Elisha long ago told the leprous 
to strip and bathe in the water of common Jordan and he 
clean, Rollier now tells the tuberculous to strip and bathe 
in the light of common day and be well, we think his formula 
too simple—simpletons that we are. 
It is in the cure or the arresting of tuberculosis that Dr. Rollier 
has had his great successes. Few who are familiar with the 
ordinary sanatoria of this country will differ from Dr. Saleeby 
in his denunciations of the régime existing there. Dr. Rollier's 
theory is roughly that rickets, tuberculosis in all its forms 
(for instance lupus) and some other diseases are definitedy 
diseases of the dark. He does not expose his patients immediately 
to great sunlight ; the feet only are exposed for five minutes 
or so to the early morning sun. At the end of a fortnight 
“the patient may be completely exposed—and remain so for 
three or four hours.” This differs enormously from the old. 
fashioned open-air cure: it has been far more successful, and 
yet, though Dr. Rollier began in 1903, the system is still rar 
in England. 

At the Treloar Hospital, Sir Henry Gauvain has been 
obtaining results like Rollier’s at Alton and Hayling Island; 
Dr. Gordon Pugh gets them at Queen Mary’s Hospital for 
Children at Carshalton ; they are on the way to being obtained 
at the Heritage Craft School at Chiley, in Sussex. 


Quite apart from the treatment of disease, it is plain that 
Dr. Rollier’s discovery is of great importance in the preservation 
of health. His theory, if established, should make impossible 
those vaults of “ pure air’ (many big banks and city offices, 
the House of Commons) in which urban people become gradually 
devitalised. Dr. Saleeby’s book should be read by doctors; 
but it should be read even more by laymen who can apply its 
lessons to their own lives, to the great advantage of their health 
and their tempers. 


GAME 


Game Birds and Wild-fowl of Great Britain and Ireland. Written 
and illustrated by A. THorBuRN. Longmans. £5 5s. 
Wild African Animals I Have Known. By Prince WILLIAM 

OF SWEDEN. Lane. 25s. 


One of these books is full of paintings, the other of photo- 
graphs, but the difference between them is not so great as 
might from that fact be supposed. They both picture wild 
animals; and while many of the paintings have the detailed 
accuracy of photographs, many of the photographs have the 
setting and the balance of works of art. 

Mr. Thorburn’s book contains a series of elaborate portraits 
—there is really no other suitable word—of all the best known 
game birds of the British Isles, accompanied by admirably 
succinct and yet comprehensive accounts of each species. 
If one owned a “ shooting-box ” one might be inclined to cut 
his book up and frame the pieces to decorate its walls. Pheasants 
and wild duck, wood-cock, partridge and snipe, as well a8 
many much rarer birds—fifty-eight species in all—are drawn 
and coloured not only with a faithfulness which extends t 
the last breast-feather, but in a setting which makes the picture 
a picture. The book as a whole represents a combination 
of naturalist and painter, of technical knowledge and artiste 
skill, which must be extremely rare, and which, of living 
Englishmen, Mr. Thorburn, we imagine, alone possesses. Such 
work could hardly be better done. ' 

Prince William’s book is even more fascinating, for its range 
is wider. We have certainly never before seen such photo 
graphs of the wild animals of Central Africa, from lions t 
vultures and scorpions and from giraffes and zebras to leopards 
in the act of devouring zebras. In most of the phot 
—taken by Mr. Oskar Olson, of the Swedish Biograph Company; 
who accompanied the Prince on his expedition—however, the 
animals pictured are engaged in more peaceful and humane 
pursuits; and the Prince tells us that in every case except 
one—that of a huge dead gorilla—the animals were photo- 
graphed in their natural surroundings, unconscious of the 
proximity of men and cameras. That, indeed, we can see 


for ourselves. You can hardly “fake” @ bird picking th 
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BRENTANO’S, LTD. 


FROM THE TWO-HEADED EAGLE TO THE 
30/- net 

By General P. N. KRASNOFF. Translated from the Russian. 

4 vols. Kuprin himself has created nothing comparable with 
this gigantic, sombre and unforgetable picture of the Old and 


New Russia. . ~ , R 
“Sincerely, surely, simply, Krasnoff cries in every line, ‘I accuse, 


I accuse, I accuse.’ ”’—Jilustrated London News. 
8/6 net 


ON STRANGE ALTARS 
By PAUL JORDAN-SMITH. Seventeen essays, including 
masterly appreciations of Ulysses (by James Ph acu? Casanova, 
Anatole France, Thomas Hardy, Oscar Wilde, Rabelais, Havelock 
Ellis and Arthur Machin. 


YEA AND NAY 6/- net 
A collection of lectures and counter lectures given in aid of the 
Hospitals of London Combined Appeal. Some of the disputants 
are: —H. G. Wells, G. K. Chesterton, St. John Ervine, Philip 
Guedalla, Rebecca West, Sheila Kaye Smith. 


NEW NOVELS. 
CABLES OF COBWEB 7/6 net 


By PAUL JORDAN-SMITH. The omaging adventures and 
experiences of one Jeffrey Collingsworth in his progress from 
youth through adolescence to maturity. : 

«” . . . Undoubtedly powerful.”—T7imes Literary Supplement. 


WHO TRAVELS ALONE 7/6 net 
By GRAHAM SUTTON. Art as the true bride of the painter 
— a must “travel alone” through life if he is to win her is 








the theme of this book. 

“Characters well diversified and well presented.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. “ Written with a fine sense of style and a real under- 
standing of men and women. . . . The quiet irony is delightful.” 

—The 


Bookman. 
THE NOISE OF THE WORLD 7/6 net 
By ADRIANA SPADONI. 

“Its note is not sexual passion nor psychological analysis. . . . 
Roger, Anne his wife, black Tom O’Connell, the Socialist leader, 
Katia the Russian woman .. . are all real solid men and 
women.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


THE TREASURE OF THE BUCOLEON 
7/6 net 
By ARTHUR HOWDEN SMITH, author of “The Doom 
Trail.” A book to make the reader forget revolutions, strikes 
and the weather, and to take him treasure hunting in 
Constantinople with the gayest and most gallant band of 20th 
century adventurers. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


The Profession of Poetry 


By H. W. GARROD. The inaugural Lecture delivered 
before the University of Oxford on February 13, 1924, by the 
newly elected Professor of Poetry, who succeeds the late 
W. P. Ker. 18, 6d. net. 


Wordsworth 


By H. W. GARROD. 
new view of Wordsworth’s poetry. 


Childhood in Prose and Verse 


Chosen by SUSAN MILES (Author of “ Dunch” and “ Anno- 
tations”). Some of the finest passages in English literature, 
from Chaucer to Katherine Mansfield, dealing with childhood 
and children, are here collected, including extracts from old 
books of instruction and modern books of analysis. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Training of Teachers 


By LANCE G. E. JONES. This critical survey of existing 
arrangements for training teachers in England and Wales is the 
result of an enquiry made by the Garton Foundation. The 
book has had the advantage of the criticisms and comments of 
many well-known educationists who saw it before publication. 
108. 6d. net. 


Elementary Aeronautical 


Science 


By Ivor B. HART and W. LAIDLER. An elementary 
scientific survey of the subject, involving nothing more intricate 
than elementary algebra and trigonometry. 7s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Lectures and essays propounding a 
7s. 6d. net. 


VKCLELTLL LALLA LANE 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE HIDDEN ROOM 7/6 net 
By MARION HARVEY. The best selling 
detective story of this year. 














SECOND LARGE EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED 
THE MONK 12/6 net 


By MATTHEW GREGORY LEWIS. A reprint of a classic, 
illustrated with 9 etchings; 3 vols. in 1. ‘‘ The Monk” was first 
published in 1795, and seldom has a writer, by his maiden 
effort, ever attained such rapid and extensive celebrity. The 

k was severely assailed by the critics and provoked discussion 
among all classes. 


THE WORLD FICTION LIBRARY. 
Each volume bound cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE JOY OF CAPTAIN RIBOT. 
A. Patacio VALDEs. 


TALES FROM HONORE DE BALZAC. 

ABDALLAH. Epovarp R. L. Lasou.ace. 
TALES FROM THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 

TALES FROM MAXIM GORKY. 
PIERRE. AND JEAN. 

MANON LESCAUT. L’Asse Prevost. 
SENTIMENTAL EDUCATION GusTAvE FLAuBERT. 
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teeth of a crocodile or a wild hunting dog drinking from a 
pool. Of such pictures there are two hundred and eleven 
in this book. The letterpress is admirably brief and to the 
point, and not infrequently witty. Describing Grant’s Zebra 
Prince William writes : 

The ox-peckers [birds] were their faithful companions 
and fellow travellers. They hung on everywhere; on the 
back, belly, legs, and very unwillingly did they quit their 
fat eating places. For zebras are known to carry with them 
a whole army of dainty little creeping things. Some of our 
photographs plainly show the birds as they sit feasting. 

Elsewhere he writes : 

If this book of pictures will induce others to follow his 
example, to hunt with the camera rather than with the rifle, 
it will greatly gratify me. Collections of tusks, horns, skins, 
as trophies we — surely had our fill of. Let us now strive 
instead to obtain more realistic pictures of the animals 
themselves. 


Such sentiments will be very heartily echoed by the public, 
which has not the time or money to go to Africa to hunt big 
game. Big-game shooting is, after all, one of the most 
selfish of all pursuits. It would be absurd to suggest that 
the rifle should always be left at home, or rather in camp, but 
it is not at all unreasonable to demand that sportsmen who 
can afford to pursue wild beasts in the jungles of Africa should 
always treat the camera as the more important instrument. 
Such photographs as these are far more enlightening and 
fascinating—and incidentally a far more convincing proof 
of the hunter’s courage and perseverance—than hundreds of 
skins and tusks. 


THE SHAKESPEARE CANON 


The Shakespeare Canon. Part II. By J. M. Roserrtson. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Robertson pursues his way into the jungle where Marlowe, 
Peele, Kyd and Greene live promiscuous and elusive, following 
the track of the interloper Shakespeare with much energy, 
great learning and extreme contempt for reviewers who recognise 
the stimulus but will not immediately subscribe to the conclusions 
they find in his reports. In the present instalment of his work 
he undertakes to show that Measure For Measure should be given 
to Chapman, with rewritings here and there by Shakespeare, 
who, however, gave up the plot as irredeemable. The Two 
Genilemen goes to Greene: Richard II. and the Errors—and 
here even Mr. Robertson seems somewhat taken aback—to 
Marlowe, who incidentally gets the Talbot scenes in Henry VI. 
and a share of the Shrew. Peele has a slice now and then, 
and Mr. Robertson, a little wistfully, has tried to make room 
for Chettle and Munday too. A promising footnote bids us 
hope that in the next volume Marlowe and Kyd will be estab- 
lished as the original, though hardly the only begetters of 
Hamlet. 

Apart from abuse of the other critics, Mr. Robertson relies 
in the main on two instruments of research, comparison of 
vocabularies and metrical statistics. Both he employs—and 
the metrical test in particular—with great skill and vigour, 
and within the field available to their use his conclusions deserve 
the most respectful consideration. On points of style he is 
less secure. And the contented juxtaposition of argument 
drawn from what he understands thoroughly and from what 
he does not understand quite so well, sometimes takes from the 
strength of his case. The attribution of Richard II. to Marlowe, 
for instance, is in any case a paradox which must be argued 
persuasively. And it does not strengthen the reader’s con- 
fidence in his guide (if he has ever read Peele) to be told that 
“‘the leading themes in Gaunt’s speech—all are intensified by 
Peele and the reiterations culminating in 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear, land. 
belong broadly to his manner.”” Do they? Peele was a loud- 
mouthed patriot and had a dozen chances of saying ‘This 
England,” if he had ever thought of it. What he did say—and 
Mr. Robertson immediately quotes it—was this sort of thing : 
Proclaim the day of England’s happiness, 
The days of peace, the days of quietness, 
And let her gladsome birthday be the first 
Her day of birth beginning of our bliss. 
Elsewhere the argument from phrasing leads Mr. Robertson 
to a result which will a little astonish some readers who are 


perhaps as wholly destitute of sense or sensibility, Says 
Julia in the Two Gentlemen: 
The more thou dam’st it up, the more it burns; 


a figure which occurs eight times in Greene, once in Venus and 
Adonis, once in Titus and twice in the Gentlemen. But, argues 
Mr. Robertson, “it is this very multiplicity of uses of the 
that vetoes the ascription of it to Shakespeare in the Gentlemen,” 
Therefore Julia’s speech must go to Greene and with it tha 
flower of young poetry : 

He makes sweet music with th’enamelled stones 

Giving a gentle kin to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage : 

And so by many winding nooks he strays, 

With willing sport, to the wide ocean. 


Of his positive ascriptions that of Measure For Measure to 
Chapman is, on the whole, the most attractive, the arguments 
from construction, character, method, phrasing and metr 
being well marshalled for mutual support. But of Chapman we 
have a large body of signed work for comparison. With the 
pre-Olympians we are in a very dim twilight. Who can say 
with Arden and the first two Acts of Edward III. before him 
that there were no great playwrights at work in the obscure 
period, say 1585 to 1593, besides those whose names and works 
are known to us? In that period, the time for positive ascrip- 
tions has not yet come. 

With this reservation even a reviewer may be allowed to 
admire Mr. Robertson’s penetration, resource, and what for the 
higher criticism of poetry is more precious and more rare the 
subtlety of his ear and his fine judgment in metrical questions, 
This is really the basis of his work. Briefly his position is as 
follows. In 1595 or thereabouts Shakespeare was writing blank 
verse like this: 

These are the forgeries of jealousy, 

But never since the middle summer’s spring 

Met we in hill or dale, forest or mead, 

By paved fountain or by rushy brook, 
and so forth. Now verse of this kind can be evolved out of the 
thinner but similar music of 

Cease to persuade, my loving Proteus, 

Home keeping youths have ever homely wits. 
But no man who wrote to that tune could possibly at the same 
time turn out scene after scene in verse like this: 

How eagerly I taught my brow to frown 
When inward joy enforced my heart to smile. 

And for those who lack ears to hear there is statistical proof. 
In the loving Proteus scene, the proportion of double endings 
is the same as in the Dream. In the wooden passages it is 
twice as great. Therefore the wooden verse cannot be early 
Shakespeare, and wherever it prevails the passage must be 
struck out of the Canon. The reasoning is strong: those who 
believe that a man’s rhythm is as unmistakable as his hand- 
writing will find it convincing. But if they go on to enquire, 
as Mr. Robertson’s positive thesis requires: was Greene then 
a conspicuous practitioner in double endednesses ? they will be 
puzzled to find that he was not, and perhaps not wholly 
convinced by Mr. Robertson’s demonstration that in his lost 
plays he must have changed the metrical habits which he 
displays in his signed work. 


OUR FAMILY TREE 


Fossil Men. By Professor MARCELLIN BOULE. Translated by 
Jesstz Exuior Rircme and James Rrrcwte. Oliver and 
Boyd. 36s. 

It is curious how the excavations in the Nile Valley continue 
to monopolize what attention the public mind cares to bestow 
on the early (sic) history of man, while, up on the limestone 
plateau of south central France archeologists arte steadily 
bringing to light the remains of so wonderfully well preserved 
a civilisation of Stone Age man. 

So many discoveries, so large a mass of data, have been forth- 
coming in this region, that the French archeologists are incom 
parably the leading authorities on the early history of mankind. 
Pre-eminent among them is Marcellin Boule, Director of the 
Institute of Human Paleontology, at Paris. His great text- 
book, “ Fossil Men,” is now given to us in English, in a form 
worthy of its importance. Its large type, its spacious ** display, 
and its 250 illustrations will tempt many a reader who has 
shied hitherto at the uninviting appearance of scientific treatises. 

Professor Boule writes lucidly and very cautiously. He # 
not out to prove or disprove anything. With scrupulous honesty 
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A REMARKABLE NEW NOVEL. 


The Comedy of 


Peter Taunton 


By G. P. ROBINSON, Author of “The Debt.” 
Cloth. 7/6 net. 


The author tells how the sensational murder of a woman and the 
subsequent trial of the murderers broke into the lives of a group of 
young barristers and brought, after many a crisis, fame and fortune, 
and love to Peter Taunton. 





BROADCAST BY THE B.B.C. 


The Tragedy of 
Mr. Punch 


The Play by RUSSELL THORNDIKE and 
REGINALD ARKELL is published in book 
form by 
Messrs. Duckworth & Co. Paper cover 2/6. 
Cloth 3/6 net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta St., LONDON, W.C.2. 























Economics 


THE BIRTHRIGHT OF MAN 


by Henry Lowenfeld 3/6 


Suggestions for the solution of the Unemployment 
Problem by means of a wise use of existing 
financial resources. 


Psychology 
Re-CREATING HUMAN NATURE 


by Dr. Charles Hayward, M.D. 10/6 
An exposition of the possibilities underlying 
psychology and a plea for the proper under- 
standing of it. 


Biography 


THE MAN OF TO-MORROW 


by Iconoclast (Seventh Thousand) 8/6 
A revealing personal study of the Prime Minister, 
giving an intimate, unprejudiced picture of the 
man as he ts. 


Politics 


FIT TO GOVERN! 


by Iconoclast 2/6 
Character sketches of members of the Cabinet. 
Illustrated. 


PARSONS 
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“Because pure comedy is so rare I would extend 
a warm welcome to ‘ THE FORGE.’ . Three 
hundred delightful pages. Delightful read- 
ing. . . . Pages which insist on being read.” 
—Miss Ida Wylie in The Sunday Times. 







« . . . 
The author succeeds in interesting us more and 
more closely.”—Times Literary Supplement. 





“An uncommon story.”—Country Life. 





“This really good novel.”—Truth. 
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Its History, Growth, Legislation and Procedure 


By JOHN J. CLARKE, M.A., F.S.S. This important 
work contains a mass of useful information and material 
of considerable value to all interested in the work of 
social betterment. A valuable introduction has been 
written by Brig.-General G. Kyffin-Taylor, C.B.E., V.D., 
who gives a most interesting synopsis of the problem 
and its solution. The volume deals very thoroughl 
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he offers the arguments for and against any conclusion based 
on the data he summarizes. This in itself is almost a novelty 
among the works of human palzontologists. “I have not 
hesitated,” he declares, “to strew my text with more marks of 
interrogation than of affirmation.” 

It will be difficult for the believer in the human origin of 
eoliths—those split and chipped Tertiary flints, still pretty 
generally considered to be the handiwork of an as yet unrevealed 
Tertiary man—to retain his opinion after the deadly blow dealt 
to the theory by the author’s visit to the cement works at 
Guerville, near Mantes, Seine-et-Oise. Here he found that the 
rotating cast-iron harrows in the diluting tanks, where flint 
nodules in the chalk were swirled about and chipped for hours, 
as flints are swirled about and chipped in the beds of swift, 
shallow rivers, were producing eoliths by the ton; they could 
be deftly sorted out into heaps, as characteristic “ hammers,” 
* scrapers,” “scratching knives,” “ retouchers”’ and “ notched 
flints,” indistinguishable from those filling cabinet after cabinet 
in the collections of Rutot, and Benjamin Harrison, the Ightham 
eolithic expert. 

An especially valuable feature of Professor Boule’s book is 
the review of “ fossil man” finds, and reputed finds, in each of 
the continents beyond Europe. 

That we have common ancestry with the apes, he grants, of 
course, agreeing, with Dr. Keith, that the chimpanzee is our 
closest relative among the Primates. The difference in our 
respective intelligence is “ one only of degree, and not of kind.” 
A very little more change in the constitution of the brain, 
larynx, genio-glossal and genio-hyoid muscles of monkeys 
would permit, in the opinion of the author, of their gradually 
developing the power to talk, as man gradually developed it. 
“It was animal intelligence that prepared the way for the 
birth of language, and it is language that has made possible 
the wonderful development of the human intelligence.” 

Where did man originate? Certainly not in Western Europe, 
which, Professor Boule reaffirms, is “ but an advanced point 
of Eurasia, a sort of cul-de-sac, into which successive waves of 
many human tides have broken.” Nor in the Americas. He 
pays respectful attention to the view of de Quatrefages and 
Matthew that the centre of dispersal of mankind was probably 
in the region of Tibet, on the great Central Asian plateau. 
But he remains sceptical. 

* Even if we admit,” he declares, “that Asia must have 
played a great part in the diffusion and distribution of very 
ancient human groups, we are much less justified in declaring 
that Asia was the scene of the transformation from the pre- 
human anthropoid stage into the human stage. There is no 
justification for excluding, in this respect, the continent of 
Africa, still so full of mystery, and perchance even some con- 
tinent now buried beneath the ocean waves.” B. D. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Love in Children, and its Aberrations. A book for Parents and 
Teachers. By Oskar Prister. Translated by E. and C. Paut. 
Allen and Unwin. 24s. 

The title of this book forestalls the criticism which may be applied 
to most of the writings of Freudians—that they grotesquely overrate 
the importance and influence of the sexual factor in the conscious 
and unconscious psychological life of the normal human being. 
Dr. Pfister does not profess here to be dealing with the general problem 
of juvenile mentality, but only with a special and very important 
aspect of it; and after a very long disquisition on the “ History of 
the Problem of Love ’’—which seems to us both inadequate and 
superfluous—he settles down to his subject in a thoroughly sane 
and scientific spirit. He deals, that is to say, more with compara- 
tively slight and common aberrations than with those fantastic 
abnormalities which are so apt to obsess the mind of the investigator 
of sexual psychology. It is professedly ‘“‘a book for parents and 
teachers,” and in view of the way in which it is written we need 
not quarrel with that description. Nevertheless, we are by no 
means confident that the average parent or teacher will be a better 
parent or teacher for having read what the undoubtedly wise Dr. 
Pfister has to say. It is bad to ignore the possibility of these 
“ aberrations,” but it is worse to be always on the look-out for them 
—especially when the observer is untrained. The application of 
the doctrines of psycho-analysis even to adults is full of dangers, 
and we cannot help feeling that a book like this, whilst it should 
be read by every medicul practitioner who has to deal with children, 
would do enormously more harm than good if it were read by every 
parent in the country. There lies a difficulty which constantly 
crops up in connection with this new “ science ’—which is not yet 
a science. The too public promulgation of its conclusions may easily 
lead to an increase of the very “aberrations” which it seeks to 
correct. It will be a bad thing for the next generation, if ‘* teachers 


and parents” are taught to regard the sexual factor as the pre- 





dominant influence in the personal lives of their charges and to be 
always on the look-out for symptoms of this “ complex” or that, 
The problem certainly is serious enough, and if every child coulg 
be under the personal supervision of a man or woman as wise and 
as balanced as Dr. Pfister many unnecessary aberrations might 
be eliminated. But that is not possible, and parents being what 
they are—that is to say, moderately sensible, moderately carefy 
people, lacking altogether the scientific habit of mind—we are not 
sure that the highest practical wisdom in this connection is not 
embodied in the precept of laissez faire. 


The Laws of Auction Bridge. As revised and adopted by the Com. 
mittee of the Portland Club, January Ist, 1924. De la Rue 
2s. 6d. 

The revised laws are slightly shorter than the old ones and a 
good deal less ambiguous. The changes that have been made ar 
not important, but the introduction of a penalty of 50 points for 
“looking at the last trick” is an interesting innovation which may 
do a good deal directly and indirectly to get rid of that rather tiresome 
laxity with which the game is often played outside the regular clubs, 
It is to be hoped that this and other minor penalties will be strictly 
enforced. Players often hesitate, especially when their opponents 
are their guests or their hosts,to exact penalties for careless breaches 
of the laws which do not actually affect the play of the hand. This 
is a mistaken indulgence. The careless player is a nuisance, and it 
is to his own interest, as well as to that of the game, that he should 
always be brought to book for his lapses. It would be a good thing 
if players read the Laws more often than they do; very few can do 
so at any time without being reminded of something that they have 
forgotten. 


Sources and Documents illustrating the American Revolution, 1764-88, 
Selected by S. E. Morison. Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 
Students of American history have to thank Professor Morison 
for a valuable source book. He has covered not only the whole 
period of the American Revolution, from the Stamp Act to the 
policies following the peace, but has made a liberal selection from 
the debates of the Convention (1787-8) which framed the Federal 
Constitution. The volume includes dispatches, letters, speeches 
and many other documents, and the whole, in Professor Morison’s 
competent hands, provides an illuminating, and remarkably varied 
background to one of the crucial movements of the modern world. 


A Short History of American Literature. Edited by W. P. Trenr 
and others. With an Introduction by Cart van Doren. Can- 
bridge University Press. 15s. 

This book is based on the four volumes recently published by 
the Cambridge Press, and designed for the general reader, who will 
certainly not want all that the original sixty-four contributors had 
to say about their special departments. Here he will find steady 
estimates by writers who are careful and have a sense of proportion, 
and a broad view which introduces some new figures of note. One 
might “ leaf ’’—we get the new verb from this book—through many 
volumes to learn as much. The sense of proportion is important, 
for we remember seeing O. W. Holmes described as an epoch-making 
person. The style adopted is a little heavy and periphrastic. Thus 
we read of Longfellow’s “ Book of Sonnets”: 

Both the sonnets and their encomiasts are fortunately unamen- 
able to comments lacking in amiability. 

Matters of technique are, we suppose, reduced for the general reader. 

Otherwise, we should expect to see Henry James's distinction of 

“ picture” and “ drama” applied to his stories. His work, though 

he was not a “practising American,” and his brother's, are al 

addition of great interest to American handbooks of literature. 

Being dead, O. Henry and Jack London are noticed as well as Mark 

Twain, the most typical American of all. The rise of the smart 

short story—one of America’s chief products to-day—is not viewed 

with complacency. The final article on “ The English Language @ 

America” is full of interesting and debatable matter. 


The Dravidian Element in Indian Culture. By GimserT SLATES. 
Benn. 10s. 6d. 

In the whole range of Oriental studies there is no piece of work 
more obviously needing to be done than the rigorous examination 
of the Aryan theory applied to India. That theory stands in & 
curious position to-day, after a generation crowded with research 
in Indian palaeography, ethnology, and primitive culture, and it is 
quite certain that a startling harvest of discovery is impending. 
Dr. Gilbert Slater has done a piece of excellent and provocative 
pioneering. Some years ago he went out to a chair of economics 
in Madras. Like a wise teacher, he began by learning Tamil, in 
order to understand the mind of his students and the wing < 
which they belonged. Knowledge of the language naturally open 
vistas to him, and started all kinds of scepticism in reference to 
the accepted views of Southern India, its civilisation, and its relations 
with the Aryans of the North. Hence this vigorous book, which 
will indubitably be followed up—by the author himself and many 
others. Dr. Slater makes out an effective case for his thesis 
to the value of Dravidian culture. He is inclined to lay much stress 
upon the importance of the sea route between Egypt and Southem 
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CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL) 
ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 
4 Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social Workers. 
By 
MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, 
D.Sc., Ph.D., 


Fellow of University College, London. 
CONTENTS. 








author's Preface. 

by Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 

Istroductory Notes by Sir june Barr, M.D., Dr. C. Rolleston, Dr. Jane 
Hawthorne, and “ Obscurus. , 

Chapter 1. The Problem To-day. 

Il. Theoretical Desiderata—Sa‘ 

" 111. Indications for ———— 
" TV. Contraceptives in U 
“ V. Contraceptives in Use, Described and D 
” 


Contraceptives. 


VI. Contraceptives in Use, — and ee (cont.). 
VII. Contraceptives for Specia) Cases 
” ortr. Some Objections to Contraception answered. 
”" “1X. Early History of Family Limitation. 
”" "X. Contraception in the Nineteenth Century. 
”" XI. Contraception in the Twentieth Century. 
” Xl. Contraception and the Law in England, France and America. 
XIII. Instruction in Medical Schools. 
. Birth Control Clinics. 
Plates I. to IV. 
Lanca says: 
ye mee of the evidence contained in the book is quite unobtainable 
elsewhere. 
The Woman's Leader sa 
“Will meet @ , a -) ‘of which many people are at present fully con- 
scious.” 


The Nation says : 
“Of a high order of merit. - Will meet with opposition only from 


those who desire to suppress the facts 


Sir Wuuam BAYLIss says : 
“tt cannot fai) to be of real service.” 


Dr. ROLLESTON says : 
“| predict a great success for the work, and I wish to record my thanks 
to the author for her pioneer work in preventive medicine.” 


This book is the first manual on the subject, and is packed with 
both helpful and interesting matter and much that is new and note- 
Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers : 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 
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SANE SEX BOOKS. 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, 
straightforward information there is only one choice, and 
that is The Life and Race Series, published by the pro- 
prietors of “Health and Efficiency,” the 6d. Monthly 
Physical Culture Magazine. The Books do not pander to 
weakness or prejudice, and cannot possibly be confused 
with the other kind of literature sold in certain quarters. 
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THE CRITICAL AGE 
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By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
A book that should cheer many a 
woman on the verge of the The Art of 
menopause. Marriage. 
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oys. 

By CHARLES THOMPSON 
HOW TO LOVE 3/- 


Courtship and 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 2°” WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
‘lhe only authentic edition. YOUTH AND 
(Illustrated.) 9/6 MAIDENHOOD 3/- 


By Dr. R. T. TRALL 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 


OF MARRIAGE 8/- 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
A genuine attempt to break 
down the wall of ignorance 
which obscures the truth about 
sex relations. 


MANHOOD 3/- 


The Facts of Life presented to 
en. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON 


or Sex Knowledge for Young 
People. 

By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
THE LURE OF LOVE 


A Manual for Future Brides and 

Benedicts. 3/- 

By Dr. ROBERTSON 
WALLACE, M.B., C.M. 


THE NEW ANATOMY 
OF HEALTH 4/- 


A Course of Training in Health 


MATRIMONY 3/- and Physical Culture by the 
The Truth about Marriage. editor of “Health and 
By MONA BAIRD Efficiency.” 


Special offer: The complete library of 14 books for 60/-. 
Each price wcludes Pgstegs and a copy , ¥- “ Health and Effictency.” 


Send Cheque or P 
HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 


169 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, L.C. 4. 
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First hand testimony. 





death from starvation. 


Bankers: 








What English eye-witnesses in 
Germany have to say:— 


** The students and their teachers are being slowly disheartened and crushed 
by long starvation, cold, lack of books and fear of dismissal." 


** All the children look three or four years younger than they are.” 


** In this class of 33 children we found that 20 of the fathers were out of work. 
This week another 140 teachers (Cassel) have been dismissed.” 


An Appeal. 


** We are the poorest of the poor, all of us ill, and old, and face to face with 
We cannot live on our allowance of |3 marks a month. 


It hardly buys dry bread.’"—Society of 18,000 People in Dusseldorf. 


Donations should be addressed to:— 


THE BRITISH APPEAL FOR RELIEF IN GERMANY 


In which all the principal relief societies are co-operating. 


Dr. HILDA CLARK, Hon. Sec. (Room 4), 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 
BARCLAYS LTD. 
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India. He has a definite and challenging view as to what happened, 
essentially, when the older power of Brahmanic Hinduism reimposed 
itself upon an India that had been largely Aryanised. He is parti- 
cularly interesting when he comes to deal with the domestic customs 
of the Dravidian peoples, in particular the immensely varying status 
of women among them. Dr. Slater, in a word, has done a job that 
will upset a great many people who call themselves Orientalists ; 
and that is certainly a good thing to have done. 


English Country. By E. L. Granr Watson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Most of these notes, as Mr. Watson modestly calls them, have, 
as the source of their inspiration, the meadows and the woods round 
Tenterden, in the Weald of Kent. Yet they are in no sense local. 
They constitute the diary of a year; a diary wherein is recorded, 
as occasion demands, such observations as the several seasons 
invite, and the philosophical and moral reflections that these observa- 
tions honestly provoke. Honestly, we say, because, as we are told, 
these notes were written with, at the time, no thought of publication ; 
though many of them afterwards appeared in the pages of the 
Cornhill. Therein lies their charm. Careful and exact as the 
observations may be, they never read as if they have been lifted 
out of a naturalist’s notebook ; each fact is told over with something 
of a poet’s delight, delicately and skilfully, until, by means of his 
peculiarly malleable prose, the writer succeeds in shaping some 
image of his first spontancous joy. For Mr. Watson knows the 
right word and the neat cadence: the ghost-swift is, for him, a 
** ghostly chore of light shining amid the grass,” and “I can bend 
close and listen,” he says, ‘to the soft burr of its wings.” And 
often, across the tranquillity of these afterthoughts, will shine some 
swift revelation; as when, pressing Lis face down amongst the 
short moss and the weeds, and inhaling their rank familiar scent 
he thinks, “‘ As to decomposition, that, too, as an inevitable sequence 
to life, has its appeal and significance. . . . In deliquescence there 
is an escape from spent personality, perhaps even a consciousness 
of emancipation.” It is a grateful book that Mr. Watson has given 
us ; a book whose clear descriptions and noble thoughts accompany 
us long after it is shut and put away. 


Servant of Sahibs. By Rassut Gatwan. Heffer. 9s. 

“And we few night in the spoken.” This is a picked example 
of the author’s “English”; but perhaps it will serve to explain 
the editor’s strict injunctions that this is a book to be read aloud 
We have not obeyed her injunctions; for, rightly or wrongly, we 
found Rassul Gulwan’s story interesting in itself, without calling 
such doubtful artifice to our aid. Certainly it was a strain to read 
so much pidgin-English, and we will not say we quite understood 
our author all the time. But it was refreshing to get a book of 
Indian travels told so frankly and so piously by a carrier to Sahibs 
instead of by the Sahibs themselves. From his boyhood Rassul 
Galwan has been a carrier for English and American travellers; 
and he has numbered amongst his Saliibs such distinguished adven- 
turers as Harold Littledale and Sir Francis Younghusband. That 
is sufficient guarantee as to the nature of Rassul’s travels; it only 
remains to add that he himself loved adventure as ardently as any 
of his masters, that—like all good story-tellers—he knew the value 
of occasional “‘lie-matter,” and that he feared God—and his mother. 
We must confess that we would have preferred the editor to do her 
work more thoroughly ; we do not think the narrative would thereby 
have lost that “delightful freshness” she has been anxious to retain. 
Yet Rassul well repays the effort he asks in the reading ; and perhaps 
it is only laziness that makes us wish to take our pleasures less 
arduously. 


THE CITY 


T is characteristic of the human mind to fix certain round 
numbers as boundary marks. Experts in share trans- 
actions have long since discovered this, and instead of 

instructing their brokers to sell a share when it reaches 30s., 
give as their limit 29s. 9d., knowing that there are probably 
in existence hundreds of orders to sell at the round figure from 
people who have said that they would part with their holdings 
when they reached the price of 30s. It is the same with the 
foreign exchanges. There is really no enormous difference 
between 99 and 101, but when the quotation of the French 
franc touched 100 a few days ago, everybody was talking about 
it. Asa matter of fact it reached the equivalent of 100 to the 
pound stcrling some time ago, for it must be remembered that 
our paper pound is itself at a discount. Still, the figure of 
100, which I have on several occasions predicted as inevitable, 
has now visibly been passed, and in the early part of the week 
the quotation was 105.30. I must plead guilty to a certain 
smug satisfaction in quoting the following paragraph, which 
appeared in these notes on December 17th, 1921: 
As regards the franc, even if the most favourable arrange- 
ments are made with regard to the reparations, we renouncing 
to France all that is due to us from Germany, besides cancelling 





ee 


the French debt to us, the economic ition across 
Channel is so bad that, in my opinion, the Stone not the 
anything like its | eed quotation, and I maintain 
advice to holders of francs, and investments payable 
francs, to turn them into sterling while the pound cat 
purchased for less than frs. 52. 

* - * 


Readers who acted on this advice (and from letters Teceived 
I know that this has been done in several cases) have at least 
saved half their money. The fact that the Belgian frane falls 
with the French franc—its quotation being invariably some 
twenty points worse—is puzzling many people, and I cannot 
put forward any explanation. Enormous amounts of both 
French and Belgian francs are held in this country, so 
people who served in these countries or held official posts there, 
having invested in their currencies thinking they would improve 
in value. If one thinks of the roubles, marks and francs that 
have been purchased by British citizens in the vain hope of 
making a profit thereon, the losses suffered by this country in\| 
these unfortunate speculations must run into hundreds of 


in 
be | 





millions, without counting the French loans that were floated #} and ° 
here. | States 
* * * 

This week has witnessed the issue of £1,800,000 5 per cent, for 
debenture stock of the Bank Line, Limited, at 98}, interest |}} 3% 
and capital being guaranteed by the British nation under th |} 4 ¥ 
Trade Facilities Acts. The advertised prospectus looks odd in Sit. w 


that it does not even give the names of the directors, but th L 
manager-owners are Andrew Weir and Company, and the money 
is required for a fleet of motor ships, which are being constructed 
by Harland and Wolff of Belfast. These debentures are a trustee 
security, yielding £5 1s. 6d. per cent. The highest yielding 
trustee stock, by the way, is India Government 5} per cent. | 
which can be bought at about £99 12s. 6d. per £100. The 
explanation of this high yield is, of course, the political situation | 
in India, but it is hard to conceive any circumstances in whieh 
the security of this loan would be endangered. 


* * * 


The improvement in the Argentine dollar is well maintained, 
and steady buying continues of the ordinary stocks of the prin- 
cipal Argentine railroads. These are, however, not the oly 
attractive Argentine investments. Piccardo y Cia, the great 
Argentine tobacco company, should be doing very good business, 
and their 6} per cent. participating preference shares at about 
£6 18s. 9d., and the ordinary at about £6 10s. are well below par, « 
the $100 share at the present rate of exchange being £7 17s. 64. 
Last year’s dividend on both these shares was 7} per cent. 

* * * 


Afiother attractive purchase, with more prospects of a quick 
rise is Harrods (Buenos Aires) 8 per cent. participating prefer 
ence shares. Owing to the slump in the value of stocks, agg | 
vated by the fall in the Argentine exchange, the compaly & 
incurred losses, and the dividend on the preference shares 8 
in arrears since August, 1921. The report issued last week for | ——— 
the year ended August, 1928, showed a net profit of £130,829, 
and stated that business was now much better, and that a further 
substantial improvement in net profits is expected for the current 
financial year. To enable resumption of dividends, the compaly 
is going to write off 5s. per share, on the £5,015,252 of ordinary. | , 
shares, and is going to give holders of the preference shares 5 » 
per cent. funding certificates in respect of the two years arresis 
ended 3lst August, 1923. These certificates bear interest 
at 5 per cent., are a first charge on the profits, and anyone Ww 
purchasing 100 shares to-day at, say, 19s. 6d., becomes entitled 
to £16 of 5 per cent. funding certificates, having an immediate 
market value of at least £12, and is entitled to the dividend 
at the rate of 8 per cent. from September Ist, 1923. Allowing 
for these factors, this means that the true cost of 100 shares In 





would not be the amount paid, viz., 19s. 6d., but about 16s., Say 
at which the yield would be exactly 10 per cent. ie 
practically no doubt that the company will easily be able ° 


pay the cash dividend as from September Ist last. It has 
written down its capital on the basis of the low exchange thet 
prevailing, (39d., whereas it is now 43d). The company a : 
a very strong financial position, and has actually paid “ P 
its mortgages. It has no debentures. The investing a | 
has not yet appreciated the cheapness of these shares, nor 
clinching argument that people in the know must have & of 
opinion of the undertaking, seeing that the deferred shares 





1s. each, which are not entitled to a farthing until after 20 “ c 
cent. has been paid on the ordinary shares, are changing han i 
in the market at 35s. — 


A. Emi Davies. 
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Libraco 
Portable 
Shelving 


Hi ; The shelving 
ll! s that grows 
ml fi ih with your 
needs 


This is the shelving which has been giving 
perfect service for many years to thou- 
sands of book-lovers. Have you investi- 
gated its claims? 


Let us send you our New Booklet. It 
describes in detail the most ingenious type 
of extensible shelving—economical, dur- 
able, rigid and of handsome appearance. 


Libraco Portable Shelving grows with 
your needs, adapts itself to the varying 
heights of your books, and is added to by 
standardised parts at any future time. 


TRIBUTES FROM eee 


“TI am in every way satisfied ‘I am exceedingly pleased 
with its quality and Knish and with the hookcase, which is the 
especially the simplicity of its most convenient form of shelv- 
construction. Thanking you for ing possible. I shall order 
your courtesy and lg yal further eccteny 


cL LBRACO me 
List No. 51 List No. 51 
post freeon EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICES post free on 
application 6. 62,Cannonst,, LONDON application 
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PLAYERS | 
N°S 
Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most 
modern machinery in a Model Factory 
under ideal conditions. 

The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them cannot be beaten. 
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IN PACKETS 


10 for 8? 
20 for 14: 


Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5- 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


Metropolitan District Railway Company; 
London Electric Railway Company; 

City & South London Railway Company; 
Central London Railway Company; and 
London General Omnibus Company, Ltd. 


The CHAIRMAN, the Right Hon. Lord Ashfield, said : The gross traffic 
receipts for 1923 are {158,000 less than those for 1922. It is a small 
decline of just over 1 per cent. The passengers carried are, however, 
increased by 173 millions. It is a large advance of almost 15 per cent. 
It is far more than a normal advance due to growth of population 
and other regular causes, and indicates a renewed growth of the 
travel habit which is welcome and encouraging. In fact, it is expected 
when all the figures are published that the year 1923 will establish a 
fresh record of 414 journeys per head of the population. This may be 
compared with the corresponding figure of 305 for 1913, and marks one 
of the stimulating effects which the war has had upon the national 
life. The result is especially remarkable when allowance is made 
for the partial closing for traffic of the City and South London Railway 
throughout the year. 

it will at once occur to you to ask how it is that with such increased 
volume of travel traffic receipts are reduced. There are several 
reasons. There would seem to have been a transfer of season ticket- 
holders to the slightly cheaper workmen's return tickets which are 
purchased day by day and involve no considerable outlay at one 
time. There would seem to have been a general shortening of the 
ep length of journey taken, which would suggest that fewer 
long distance journeys, relative to the total number of journeys, are 
taken than formerly. This is borne out by the statistics of pas- 
sengers booking. While there has been an increase in the numbers 
booked at fares of 2d. and under, there has been a decrease in those 
booked at fares over 2d., but not over 6d., of 13 per cent., and in 
those at fares over 6d. of 27 per cent., reflecting the present monetary 
stringency. But the chief cause has been the reintroduction of 1d. 
fares upon the omnibuses for distances of approximately one mile 
with consequent adjustments in the fares of higher denominations. 
This accounts for the really significant increase of 35 per cent. in 
the traffic at fares of 2d. and under, a traffic which has always 
formed the bulk of the traffic carried. In consequence the average 
receipt = passenger has fallen from just under 2}d. to just over 
2d., or by 14 per cent. These statistics, together with many others 
relating to this subject, are engaging the close attention of your 
officers, as they would seem to point to some needed adjustments in 
the scheme of fares and rates now in force. Already we have 
reached the decision that we should not be justified in asking Parlia- 
ment to continue the extra charging powers conferred on your 
railways in 1920. 

It is unfortunate that the increase in the number of passengers 
carried is wholly attributable to the omnibuses. Their increase 
is 193 millions, or 23 per cent., whereas the railways show a decrease 
of 20 millions or 6 per cent. The City and South London Railway 
only contributed 11 millions of passengers, as against 25 millions 
in the previous year, so that the partial closing of this railway accounts 
for much more than half the loss, but making every allowance for 
the temporary failure of this link in the underground system, the 
tailways have rather fallen back than advanced. This is the dis- 
appointing feature; and for what consolation it may be to you 
I would point out that it is not a feature confined to your railways. 
The Metropolitan Railway in 1923 carried almost 3 million pas- 
sengers less. It also appears on tramways. The three tramway 
companies with which your Companies are closely associated show 
a decrease of 3 millions of passengers, and the London County 
Council Tramways, so far as I can judge, have carried in 1923 some 
7 million fewer passengers than they did in 1922. 

The expenditure in 1923 was round about {10,000,000, which was 
only less by {21,000 than that of 1922. With one exception there 
has been no marked change in the level of prices during the year, 
whether for labour or for materials. Coal has increased in price 
by 3 per cent. Wages, both on railways and on omnibuses, are 
lower by about 3 per cent. The exception is motor spirit which 
continued to fall in price throughout the year and showed on the 
avelage a a of 28 per cent. As you may know, since the opening 
of this year the price has gone up again. 

This summary treatment of expenditure, however, disguises the 
true facts of the situation, for expenditure on the railways shows 
a decrease of {206,000 or 7 a? cent., while expenditure on the 
omnibuses shows an increase of {185,000 or 2 per cent. To account 
for this you must turn to the measure of the work accomplished. 
Upon the railways 57 millions of car miles were run or 1 million 
less than in the preceding year, which is more than accounted for 
by the partial closing of the City and South London Railway. In 
fact, services were improved during the year to maintain the attractive- 
ness of the railways against omnibus competition without, unfor- 
tunately, any return in improved traffics. The average cost per 
car mile was fortunately less than in the preceding year by about 
5 per cent., so that the cost of the additional miles run was more 
than met by economies. Upon the omnibuses 119 millions of car 
miles were run, or 24 millions more than in 1922, an increase of 
25 per cent. in the service afforded to the public. Here again the 
cost per car mile was reduced, and this time by 18 per cent., due 
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in large part to the distribution of the fixed expendit 

greater aggregate service. This augmented aedes gt the | 
almost proportionate growth in the number of passengers ae 
so that from a pa omnibus point of view it was justified, "Fret 
a wider point of view, no such claim can be made. , 

The net receipts of your Companies are less by /1 38,000 than 
they were a year ago, but this is more than made good by the pai 
in miscellaneous receipts of £152,000, mainly attributable to i = 
received from various sources, to profits upon the realisation of 
investments and to advertising, so that the total net income j 
greater by {15,000. ° 

The total amount of net income is £2,992,000, as against £2,977,000 
in 1922. While the amount required for the dividends on the The twen 
guaranteed and preference stocks is unchanged, the amount aired colonial Ste 
for interest, rentals and fixed charges is more by {83,000 than in gueet, Fins 
the preceding year. This is due to a variety of items, the rincipal jpcading: : 
being the interest on further issues of debenture stocks. Tre The Chat 
issues of 44 per cent. Redeemable Second Debenture Stocks have fpiston of, 
not yet to be supported out of revenue, only {£6,000 of revenue monies | Th total 
being applied to that purpose last year. On this account you wil spareholder: 
note that we have continued to make the special reserve provisiog we should 
of £82,500 against the time when, before the works are fully remuner. ad continu 
tive, the burden must fall heavily on revenue. We have reduced This is the 
the amount appropriated to reserve for contingencies and renewals sow? incr 
by £75,000, so that as a result the balance in respect of the year's’ to com 
working available for dividends on ordinary stocks and shares is yt. it 


HOME 


< 


co) 





approximately the same as it was a year ago, and stands at {982,000, 's polt 


the difference being a slight increase of £7,000. y the De 
The interest and dividends on all prior charge securities will be | that the d 
met in full. With regard to ordinary stocks and shares, the London bl 


Electric Railway Company, the City and South London Railway relé 
Company and the Central London Railway Company will be invited 
to declare dividends at the rate of 4 per cent. as in 1922. The 
Metropolitan District Railway Company, which paid 3 per cent. in 
1922, will be invited to raise this dividend to 3} per cent. The | 
London General Omnibus Company, Limited, will be asked to pay * A great 
9 per cent. tree of income tax. This is a half per cent. more thax 1 ; 
in 1922. If, however, allowance is made for the payments in respect | te It} 
of income tax it will be found that the gross amount distributed is 
almost identical, the variation not being more than {4,000, The 
increased rate of distribution is consequent upon the decreased rate 
of income tax payable. When these dividends are paid the average 
tate of return on the ordinary capital of the Common Fund Com- 
panies will be 4.8 per cent., and upon all the capital of whatever 
elass in the Common Fund Companies 4.5 per cent. We are com. #pound. ‘ 
mitted to the policy of a reasonable return upon this capital and 
no more, but we are still seeking that reasonable return. 

In the past our policy has been, with due regard to satisfying 
the claims of the public for service, to work railways, tramways 
and omnibuses to the greatest mutual advantage. Through the 
existence of the Common Fund we have been encouraged to look 
at the problem in a liberal fashion, for we knew that in the end the 
balances of receipts of the sevetal Companies would be shared 
between them in the agreed proportions, and therefore there was to advan 
no occasion to strive after individual gains regardless of their con- would on 
sequences or regardless of the common goodwill. Short of a complete iain €' 
fusion of interests, this proved a valuable provision. e (— t 

The co-ordination that was the cardinal principle of our policy . 
has had to be abandoned. We have had to change our policy. No | 
longer are we able to look at omnibus routes and services in relation 
to railways and tramways. Now we must work the omnibuses to 
their full economic limit regardless of other transport facilities. 
It is this change of policy which accounts, in turn, for the 24 million 
more omnibus miles, the 193 million more omnibus passengers, the 
fewer passengers carried on railways and tramways, and the poor , 
financial results, not for us only but for others. 

Last year we spent upon the railways over {2,500,000, and we 
have already raised further moneys which, undet the terms of our 
guarantee from the Government, we are committed to spend before 
the close of 1925, amounting to over {£8,000,000. At this moment 
we are affording employment outside the ordinary scope of - 
business to 20,000 men and women. Since 1918 to the close 
1923 the Common Fund Companies have spent on Ss 
and improvements {10,250,000. The outstanding commitments 4 4 
the completion of the present programme further amount 
£10,000,000, making a grand total expenditure of over £20,000,000. | 

The policy of development which we have pursued has, I —_ 
been a bold and a right policy, but it cannot continue. There 
a limit to the amount of capital that can be issued unless the wr 
stances are wholly favourable and this cannot be the case if ; 
scramble for traffic is to be pursued without any adequate scheme © 
control. 
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was 184,4 
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London traffic is a straightforward business question and ~. ¢|| Ad 
political question. We are ready to co-operate in putting x. 





efiect any scheme which will afford a fair and honest exten 
I will now move the Dividend Resolutions one by one = 
the respective Deputy Chairmen of the Companies to second them. 
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Special Meetings of the Metropolitan District, London Electric 


t 
and Central London Railway Companies were then held to considet 
the Bill deposited in Parliament for the present Session. i both ¢ B°% 

This Bill was promoted jointly to continue existing pow on ee 
Companies, the economical and convenient procedure of © ‘ving | 2% 
extension of time orders from the Ministry of Transport eas charmi: 
expired with the War Emergency Legizlation. The Biil ee een J 
provisions for the construction of escalators at Bond renee! *o thd da 
on the Central London Railway. Powers are also contain Railway | 37% 
Bill to enable it to enter into agreements with the Southern 10 C 
Company. 

— [Abridged Report] ¢ Hou. 
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Fs lag fE & COLONIAL STORES, LTD. 
£138,000 than codaiatiaiinh 
d by the on: y 
ble te ee | FOOD DISTRIBUTION COSTS. 
realisation of ___ 
et income jg COMPANY’S PROFIT LESS THAN jp. PER LB. 
ist £2,977,000 | re 2 : 
| ninth Ordinary General Meeting of the Home and 
= On the htt Ltd., was held on February 14 at 2 and 4, Paul 
ee E.C., Mr. H. G. Emery (Chairman of the company) 


-_ than in Steet, Finsbury, 
. “the tse } The Chairman, after dealing with the accounts and the appro- 


} rofits, said :— 

—_ have pea oe of our reserve funds will now amount to £652,335. Many 
unt vena shareholders would perhaps like to know why, with such a big reserve, 
Ve provision ge should have started a special reserve for equalising dividends 
ly remunerg. (gd continue also to increase our carry-forward. My answer is this : 
ave this is the seventh year in succession in which the company has 
nd renewals sown increased profits. With the difficulties with which we have 
Mf the year’s 4 |yow to contend, each year we have to realise the possibility of a set- 
1d shares ig \beck. If that should happen in any year, by carrying out the com- 
at £982,000 ; 's policy we should be ready for it. The conclusion arrived at 

. ine Departmental Committee on the Distribution of Food was 
and consumers’ prices was 


ities will be thet the difference between producers’ 
the London ifiably high. Our statistical department were asked to furnish 
on Railw relating to this company’s business, and they show the net 
] be invited per pound of goods sold last year to be less than $d., while 


1922, The |theresults of the two previous years are as nearly as possible the same 
Der cent, in jwsfor 1923. To put it in another way: Had we sold all the goods at 
cent. The , und less than we did there would have been no profit. 

ked to pay * A great effort was made in Parliament last year, to get the duty 
more mm sugar reduced, and, no doubt, this year there will be some reduc- 
sin tin. It is now also suggested that the duty on tea should be taken 
tributed is jof entirely. I have no intention of speaking against these sugges- 
000, The | tions, aod if the Chancellor of the Exchequer should next April 





reased rate | find himself in the position, owing to the revenue being in so prosperous 
he a acondition, to spare the many millions required, our company would 
‘und Com. | welcome the reductions, for the cheaper we sell the more the public 
whatever |can buy. In the Budget of 1922 the tea duty was reduced by 4d. per 
: are com- / pound. Slowly, but surely, the market prices advanced each week, 
apital and | and within four months from the date of the reduction the public 

were paying the same price for their tea as they paid before the duty 
satisfying | was reduced. As regards sugar, according to the Board of Trade 
tramways | figures, the stock in the United Kingdom on January 31 this year 
rough the | was 184,450 tons, against 284,900 tons at the same date last year, 
d to look | a deficiency of 100,450 tons. The demand for sugar is such that, 
e end the | notwithstanding that this is a period in which supplies are at their 
ye shared maximum, everything offered is quickly absorbed, and prices continue 
there was | to advance week by week. To reduce duty under these conditions 
their con- would only mean that the producers, helped by the speculators, would 


complete , obtain even higher prices, and the consumers’ share in any reduction 
would, therefore, be a small one. 
ur policy The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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n relation 
ibuses to 
facilities, SECOND 
4 million 
gers the | HYNDMAN MEMORIAL LECTURE, 
the poor , 
7 SOUTH PLACE INSTITUTE, 

- we South Place, Moorgate, E.C., 
S of our 
d before THURSDAY, MARCH 6th, 1924. 

moment 7.30 p.m. 

of our 

close of ee ae 
ditions MR. F. J. GOULD 
yunt to 4 WILL LECTURE ON 
00. “HYNDMAN AS PROPHET OF 
here is SOCIALISM.” 
circum- 
if the Ew oa 
eme of CHAIRMAN : Mr. W. THORNE, M.P. 
Ar > Admission Free by Ticket. Reserved Seats 1/- 
ment. # Apply to the Hon. Secretary, Hyndman Literary Committee, 4-12 
id ask Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W. |. 
em. es 

Ss 
TORIES, ARTICLES and SERIAL WANTED f incial 

lectric S publication. —Payment on pep new writers ba RR any 7 
nsider t MaNacer, P.L.A., x Pinders Road, Hastings. (Established 1911.) 





OOKS FOR § ; ° 
Fhoth ¢ UR SALE.—Pennell's Pen Drawing, 63s. (pub. £7 7s. net.) ; 
B Dodgson’s Old French Colour Prints, 638.; Balzac’s Novela, $3 vols., £12; 





ni * 
ore to von The Diary by Wheatley, best edition, ro vols., (7; Frazer's Golden Bough, 
aving ing ile inova’s Memoirs, 358. (pub. £3 38.) ; Hoppe’s Book of Fair Women, 
ntains te strations, 12s. 6d. (cost 25s. net.); Golden Asses of Apuleius, coloured 
‘ation Benes » 218.; Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament, {2 18s.; Hobson's 
1 this of Sir Fg in, £6 6s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., {17 ; Etchings 
: 23 vols. £29 ; £2 28.; Dictionary of Nat. Biog. and Suppl t, plete set, 
ilway Be tee’; , Henry James’ Novels, 35 vols., £13; Macquoid’s Furniture, 4 vols., 
tea. (pub tole France’s Novels, 34 vols., £12 158.; Heptameron's illus., 5 vols., 
t] - £6 68. uet.) Catalogue free. Rare and Out of Print Books supplied. 
in large or small lots. 





Bo. List free of 3,000 books wanted.— 
LLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 














By Special Resolution the title of 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL & UNION 
BANK OF ENGLAND, LTD., 


has been changed to 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK | 


LIMITED. 


THE 








OVER 1,100 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Agents in all parts of the World. 





Head Office: 
15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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1824——__1924 
A CENTURY OF HEROIC SERVICE! 
Will YOU mark your thankfulness for the maintenance of 


THE LIFE-BOATS 
YOUR Service 
by giving ONE HUNDRED 





Pounds- - -£100 00 Shillings - - £5 00 
Half-Sovereigns £50 0 0 Sixpences - - £2 100 
Crowns - - - £25 00 Pence - - - 84 
Half-Crowns - £12 10 0 Half-Pence - 42 
Florins - - - £210 00 Farthings - - 21 


Everyone who reads this appeal can afford ONE of these 
gifts. There is not a PENNY from the STATE. 


Please cut this out and mark YOUR Hundred. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 














Oe ea a ee ee 
“Facts are stubborn things” 
. OLD AGE CREEPS ON, 
Dispel Anxiety by effecting 
a deferred annuity with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
Se 





OOKS.— Barrie's Window in Thrums, limited issue, illus. by 
Hole, 1892, 358.; Barrie’s Better Dead, signed by author, 1903, 30s.; 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 10 vols., half-morocco, {4 108.; Pepys’ Diary, 

to vols., £7; Symonds’ A Problem in Modern and Greek Ethics, 2 vols., £3; Life 
of Mrs. Siddons, extra illustrated with 350 portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, half-morocco, 
unique copy, £21; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, 1st edit., 25s. ; 
Ralston’s Russian Folk Tales, 1873, 308.; Maurice Hewlett's rst edits., Rest Harrow, 
1910, Frey and His Wife, 1916, The Outlaw 1919, The Light Heart 1920, Gudrid 
the Fair 1918, Thorgils of Treadholt 1917, 7s. 6d. each; Masefield, Selected Poems, 
signed copy, 428.; Masefield's The Dream, signed copy, 35s.; Walter de la Mare, 
Thus Her Tale, only 50 done, 21s. ; In Fear of Man, by A. St. John Adcock, presenta- 
tion copy, with inscription, 1904, 308. ; Macfall’s History of Painting, 8 vols., {7 10s. ; 
Maeterlinck’s Hours of Gladness, illus. by Detmold, 15s.; Fabre’s Insects, illus. 
Detmold, 21s.; Vailima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; Kisses of Joannes 
Secundus, calf, London, 1785, £2 28.; Dalton'’s Practical Manual of Venereal and 
Generative Diseases, Spermatorrhceea, Impotence and Sterility in Both Sexes, 3s. 6d. 
post free; Mrs. Gaskell’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, {2; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 
6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2; Scott's Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, £3 38., 1830 ; 
r copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 10s.; send also for 
catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am 
the most expert book finder extant. WANTED, Buller’s Birds of New Zealand 
2 vols., 1888, £6 offered; {2 each offered for Housman Shropshire Lad, 1896 ; 
Apuleuis, 2 vols., 1708, Memoirs of Harriet Wilson, 4 vols.—BAKER’'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Burton's Il Pentamerone, large pa 
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a 
LECTURES. TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN ALGERIA TUNISIA. — 


(University of London). 
LAST THREE PUBLIC LECTURES 


ON 
“THE WORLD OF TO-MORROW.” 
Fridays, March 7th, 14th and 21st, 1924, at 5.15 p.m. 
March 7th.—"‘ How Physical Science has altered the Economics of 
Life.” 


Lecturer : Prof. F. Soppy, M.A., F.R.S. 
Chairman: Sir WILMOT HERRINGHAM, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 
March 14th.—‘‘ The Future of Psychology.” 
Lecturer : C. S. MYERS, Esq., C.B.E., M.A., M.D., Sc.D 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. E. HILTON Youne, M.A., D 
March 21st.—‘‘ The Prospect in the Humanities.” 
Lecturer: Prof. J. S. PurLiimore, M.A., LL.D., J.P. 
Chairman : EpmuND GossE, Esq., C.B., LL.D. 
Admission free without ticket. 
For further information apply to the SECRETARY, Bedford College, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
apunanrror LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet 
Kensington, W. 14. Chairman, Mr. C G Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 
a. 4 Mr A DPodds Pairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan and Grants the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 

University Covrsgs tn ARTs, MEDICINE 4ND ENGINEERING for 

Meo Women Fee 20 guineas @ year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from ReorsTRaR 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


Ts BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
© Road, Bedford. ae Miss STANSPELD. St 
it) this College to become T —— = Gymnastics. The Course of Traini: 
over 3 years, and includes “gr and Medical Gymnastics on ————_ 


.» F.R.S. 
D.S.O. 























System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Tennis, Netball. 
£165 pet annum.—For prospectus yeh alte SECRETARY 
SCHOOLS 
M ALTMAN’'S GREEN, GERRARI'S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuam Girton Colege, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistrese of the Huddersfield Hi of the Schoo) is to 


School. The aim 
4s couse. intellect and healthy Soon of the child for the of nt 


self — of Literature, Act 
Dancing and Handicraft of every ,—— — hy poly oe initiative by Hed 
Pract’ work such Lag girls will 
= the Universities, t Gardening and Pou and f fos ad on Te work io ‘uae 
iaclusi eG Stes Elocution, ios Cookery and all euch 
Gerrard” 


! 








jects as shoal he part of oe year. 
ogee te 00 300 sea level op grave! ¢ house is delightfully civented 
tm its own he ry acres 
T =. Le RDEN SCHOOL, Fes Grange, Gt. EI 
Good } lines. Principles of * 





ane in Education ” Sppited. individual time-tables. Preparat en for 
Matriculation ot Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurbythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparat Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 te 9 years.—Principals: Mrs C H. Nicno.ts and the Misses MawviILie 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea const io beautiful Gowe: Peninsula New 
educat! ideals. Healthy life. Special coach: if required.— 

* Marcarer L. Mrtcueit, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 





L.R.A.M 
LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL POR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S W.r1. Tel.:Latchmere 4252, 
L4TUS SORTE MEA. 
Ts CHILDREN’S HOUSE, eo © HALL ay ores. 








—. MIDD EX. ee Te enon 
gust. A te deb pale cabeed. Ve won te natal tad 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


W aoe HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.E. 12.—Healthy, home life for a limited aumber of boarders. 

Entire = taken desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is —» -4+4. —- system combined with the most 
methods a at particulars from the Principal, 
MILDRED pa, 








TYPEWRITING 


B big edd DUPLICATING ond REM of 
description intelligently and promptly execu 

ene Candee for every > sa of meeting. T ‘ Temporary chortheed. 

typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 

75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly t 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooxEr, 16 Buckingham Pace ite yess 











VPEWRITING AND Plaga ten promptly and Authors’ MSS., 
tions, R <= accurately copied.— 
ae Stetieation "to, i ov em $5 Gray's tas Road, 


London, W.C. 1. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenograpbe: always available —Miss Rosmets. + High Holbors. 








"tee oe of every description by expert Stenagraghee. 
—Barbare Chambers, 68 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C 





THE MYSTIC WONDERLAND ‘i 
March 6th.—MOTOR TOUR DE LUXE. OF MORTE APRIGG 


N. S_ Bitsnop, F.R.G.S., PRIVAT 
aon. GO E SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road] 


"T BACKERAV HOTEL, opposite the British Museu 
Russell Street, London, W.C. t. Large and well appointed ~ 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, Greproof floors, telephone he 
room. Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d per aight per ma op. 
on application. Telegrams: ‘“ Thackeray, London.” Telephone : 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst 













Bo. 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shop House, 





rooms Comfortable winter quarters —Apply Wiss K a fre ig 
OUAMEMOUTY (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, = 
‘omfortable Board- Residence among the pi: _ 
lovely garden; garage From 3 2 oem 6 mine tea 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, vington| 
Gard Best locali . Jevingto 
tenala, ete. —t noneee. “foubey dpe "aa —= — 


AS: REFORMED INNS 

for Desextptive List (gratis) of 16° Inns and Hotels 

the Refresh A Aseuria 

tasinem dvidend 7 ror 6% tee fee Tee ee 


PRAA., Ltd. & "e Howse tor Regent Street, W_ 1 








TO LET, ETC. 
(oo FLOOR Room to Let, suitable for studio. North 


windows, skylight, gas, electric light, lavatory. Rent about _ 
Mrs. MARSHALL, 27 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 7. ee 


ASTER HOLIDAYS.—London, W.C. 1. 


nished ; 2 rooms, scullery ; 








Basement Fiat, fur. 
low rent.—15 Heathcote Street. 





O LET.—Large unfurnished room; bathroom on same floor 
Best part of Hampstead. No attendance. Terms moderate.—Write Box oul 
New STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


MPeeeenburcn SQUARE, W.C. 1.—S.c. Ground Floor Plat. 
mine. anes we “yg by J — Farag ~— side, use gardens. Fifteen 

es ent, im ds, 
£185.—Write BAYus, No. 43. uding blinds, lino, fires, electric-light fittings, etc 


OMFORTABLE BED-SITTING ROOM for 
tieman; attendance, light, heat, bath, 
elsize Park Gardens, N.W. 3. 








single lady or 
telephone.—Write N. W., 7% 





MISCELLANEOUS 


(cr SLIPPERS from the Carpathians.—Hand embroidered 
on felt, 2s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. Hand-painted Bowls, 1s. to $s.—Write Mn. 
Lesser, 67 Romney Street, S.W. 1. 


ADY OFFERS HOME and exceptional modern eduvationad 
advantages to little boy or girl umder 7 years. Moderate terms to suitabke 
wate. Box 929, New SraTesman, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
2 


THE ARS | Rh ih SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle.—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Simuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and Le with marked 
effects on hody and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivend o,-_> 
a of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For Ba or hank 

: Mr Arrarer Lover, o4 Park Street, Groevenor Square, W. 1. 














OOK PLATES. — Original exclusive designs trom 2 
Write Ospornes, Artist-engravera, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 


— 





CLOTHES ‘—WE TURN SUITS, OVER: 
ual to new Write for descriptive list 

te.—Lonpon Trrn~tne Co. ( “8” 
“Phone Dalston «4777 


HY BUY NEW 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., 
Ey Cg for free 

16 Chardmore R oad, London, N, 16. 


L* TO WRITE Articles and “tories. 
Illustrated Booklet free.— Regent Institute, 13) Victoria St., 





Earn while learning. 


London, 8.9.1, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. | 


The yearly subscription to Taz New STATESMAN 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; sb 
months, 15s.; three months. 7s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES, 








General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas 








BDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACAN®, 
MEETINGS, | Erc., are charged at the rate of ls 6d. per line 


for a single insertion, or 158. per inch Series Discounts are 
allowed on Classified Smal! Advertisements only. 








All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. 
London, W.C.2. Telephone’ 1640 Gerrard. 
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Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srsaicut & Sons, Lrv., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; * oe by the Srarzsman Pustisuine Co., Lrp., 10 Great 
Queen * Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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